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THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


It has been said of a minister of the last generation that 
in the course of his student life he grew quite despondent 
because, as he reckoned up the number of possible subjects 
for his preaching, he found that at bottom there were but 
four; but that after a ministry of many years he looked back 
on what had seemed so limited an opportunity and found, as 
he said, that out of the possible four subjects he had only 
been “nibbling round the edges of one.” 

Much the same impression must be got by any one who, 
in a larger way, looks back over the sweep of theological 
discussion during the last few years or considers the drift of 
present interest and study among thoughtful ministers. He 
cannot but notice how students of theology are drawn from 
the most various points of view and as by the very current 
of the age to that single purpose which is mastering the 
literature and even beckoning to the physical science of our 
time,— the adaptation, namely, of the eternal aspirations of 
-thé religious life to prevailing habits of thought and phrases 
of speech; the renewing and remoulding of the principles of 
the old theology under methods and standards which, at 
least in their present fulness of meaning and influence, are 
almost wholly new. It is indeed only a “nibbling round 
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the edges” of this problem that has been accomplished, 
partly because the problem is so large and partly because 
it is as yet so ill-defined, but in the almost absorbing 
interest in whatever part of it they have been able to 
grasp and digest, students of theology have only been 
taking their share of that which is the common food of all 
serious thought about them. The problem of the age is 
the religious problem. It is the special intellectual privi- 
lege of ministers that they are brought professionally and 
through their vocation to face this which to others must be 
an avocation or an inference; but the central fascination for 
all students, witnessed to by the flood of our current litera- 
ture of poetry, science, and art, as well as of theology, is the 
bearing of all special results on the eternal aspirations and 
persistent ideals that have for so long seemed the richest 
inheritance of humanity. 

All students, except those who take refuge from the 
stream of the age in a fixed ecclesiasticism, recognize clearly 
that present testimony to truth will have its way against all 
force of tradition and will sweep minds along in its resistless 
current even if it bear them, as it often seems to, far from 
earlier convictions and results. All students, again, except 
those for whom the past has no meaning, or whose horizon 
is bounded by their special work, feel sure that much the 
same spiritual life and ideal purpose which have marked 
humanity hitherto will assert themselves in one way or 
another still, and that to plan life without room for them is 
simply to underestimate human nature and to condemn 
results to failure, if not to ridicule. And, therefore, the 
deepest purpose of the time is to restore the balance of life, 
to translate the expressions of the spiritual life into the 
language of the present, but through all transformations of 
symbols, forms, and methods of proof to justify humanity at 
its best and to inspire it still further. 

This process of translation and readjustment is, one need 
hardly say, by no means complete. It is many-sided. It 
waits for stable results in natural science not yet reached ; 
it waits for open-mindedness in theologians; it waits for 
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well-defined laws of social prosperity such as no hasty 
generalization can give. But none the less the process is 
distinctly going on; the problem, if still too large to grasp 
and master, is being “nibbled at” from the most different 
sides; and along with the new physical science and the new 
sociology which the work of the present is so sure to make 
the fruit of the future, we can anticipate with equal assur- 
ance, and from the same large root of reconciliation and 
harmony, both a new ethics and a new theology. 

It is this last that I wish to consider. Theology is by no 
means a completed science. Perhaps it never will be; for, 
as long as men think about their mission or their destiny, as 
long, that is to say, as men think at all, new proofs will 
occur to them and old systems will — 


.. “have their day and cease to be.” 


But, for the same reason, theology is not likely to be a dead 
science. With each new outlook toward truth men are led 
on, almost in spite of themselves, to a renewal of aspirations 
which were beginning to fail under the old method, and 
each great transformation of opinion that the world has seen, 
destructive of theology as it may have appeared, has been 
after all, not a death-blow, but a new birth of religious ideas. 
So itis now. Under the pressure of new methods and new 
standards which are plainly enough threatening to systems 
that once seemed final truth, a new theology is slowly 
taking shape; no less than its predecessors a special science, 
no less sensitive than any other science to the crude treat- 
ment of students trained in a different field, but having for 
its fundamental purpose this same problem of reconstruction 
which now presents itself as the only worthy problem for all 
free thought, and offering peculiar fascination and dignity by 
its direct and undivided attention to this central theme. 
This new theology is, indeed, far from being the ac- 
knowledged method of the mass of theologians. It stands 
wholly apart from ecclesiasticism and the conflicts of sects. 
But it is now many years since students of many different 
lands and communions began to catch a glimpse of this 
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larger problem in the light of a new age and found them- 
selves drawn nearer together as their thought converged on 
a common point. And thus the new theology, though it is 
still only a tendency and can hardly be held in a single 
definition, has had time both to develop a history of its own, 
and to disclose along the course of this history principles 
from which the tendency can hardly swerve, and results of 
immediate and practical importance. It is, first, this history 
and then these principles and results which I wish briefly 
and hastily to trace. 

Historically, then, the new theology is a child of almost 
pure German blood. If its birth-place and birth-time must 
be fixed we may, not without good reason, name Berlin, at 
that extraordinary epoch between 1820 and 1830, when, in 
adjacent rooms of the newly established university, rival 
throngs of students hung with a loyalty that Germany has 
never witnessed since on the teachings of Hegel and of 
Schleiermacher. It was indeed forty years before this time 
that Lessing wrote The Education of the Human Race, and 
as early as 1799 that Schleiermacher, then only thirty years 
old, startled German rationalism from its confident repose 
with his impetuous irony and fervid pantheism. But, from 
the epoch which I name, the development of German the- 
ology can be traced to no single book or man. It is the in- 
termingling of methods and results which can be interpreted 
only through the twofold impulse then first clearly felt. 

The work of Hegel, on the one hand, had indeed but an 
indirect relation with theology strictly so-called; but its 
universal principles were soon applied beyond the master’s 
purpose. In the seminary at Tiibingen, where Strauss began 
his training, theology is made by regulation * even more the 
handmaid of philosophy than elsewhere in Germany; and 
only three years after the death of Hegel the learned world 
was startled by the first Life of Jesus, Strauss being then 
but twenty-seven years old.| It was a confident application 


*Two years of philosophical study must precede three of theology. 


t For the last estimate of the relation of the work of Strauss to later theology, see 
tha remarkable work of Hausrath now just completed: David Friedrich Strauss und 
die Theologie seiner Zeit, 1876 and 1878. 
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of the Hegelian method to the Messianic idea; it had a 
constructive purpose; “mythical” did not mean “fabulous,” 
but simply spiritual as opposed to historical. But so com- 
plete a surrender of personality in history to the evolution 
through contradiction of ideas could not stop at this point. 
On the one hand Strauss himself was led on to the attitude 
of the Old Faith and the New; and, on the other hand, a 
new and much more formidable application of the same 
method was advanced from the same small university which 
had rid itself of Strauss. Not only was Professor Baur, of 
Tiibingen, a wonderful combination of the critical and specu- 
lative minds, but the method of the school he founded had 
much more fascination and force for those to whom the 
historical records of the New Testament were still precious. 

_To discover in these records three essentially different por- 
traits of Jesus; to fix the three tendencies that resulted in 
these differences; to classify the gospels and epistles through 
this true Hegelian process of contradiction and resulting 
unity,—all this was attempted with consummate erudition 
and skill, and it has left a far more lasting, though now 
fading, mark on theological research than the mythical 
theory.* 

It is in these two directions that the force of Hegelianism 
turned toward theology has spent itself; and it is a curious 
and instructive destiny that the results should so wholly 
differ from the master’s anticipation. He looked to found a 
final system and to reconstruct a failing faith; and now the 
last remnants of his professed school are lecturing to unsym- 
pathetic hearers, and his principles have been the inspiration 
of the chief destructive efforts which the established Chris- 
tianity of our time has felt. 

Precisely the reverse of this has been the destiny of the 
work of Schleiermacher. The problem that met his life, of 
complete reconcilement between an emotional and enthusi- 
astic disposition and a keen and critical judgment, between 
the Moravian inheritance and the Academic career, was cer- 





*For a summary of this tendency, see E. Zeller’s Vortriige, ite Sammlung, 2te 
Auflage, 1875, p. 294, Die Tiibinger historische Schule; and p. 390, F. C.. Baur. 
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tainly never fully solved. Judged by the common tests of 
personality there were at least two Schleiermachers,— the 
ardent mystic of the Reden and Monologen and the dis- 
passionate system-maker of the Christliche Glaube and the 
Dialektik ; and if we add to this his other characteristics of 
pulpit orator, commentator on the philosophy of Plato, 
biblical exegete and reorganizer of the National Church, it is 
no surprise to find that in contrast with the compact system 
of Hegel the work of Schieiermacher seems loose and 
unorganized, that a process of theological development may 
be traced from his early to his latest expressions,* and that 
he left no definite and well-marked school. But it may be 
just for this reason that while the method of Hegel is 
rapidly passing into an historical curiosity, the freshness and 
force of the work of Schleiermacher are more and more 
keenly felt. 

It is to him that scholars of the most various tendencies 
refer their inspiration and their principles. Leaders of ortho- 
doxy like Twesten and Julius Miiller; Vermittler like Nean- 
der, Ullmann, Liicke, Tholuck; unsparing critics like De 
Wette, Hase, Schweizer, Lipsius,—all claim to be the true 
disciples of Schleiermacher; and the literature of definition 
and comment still studies his versatile genius with fresh 
enthusiasm.| What Kant was in philosophy, says the most 
thorough historian of philosophy and the most ardent friend 
of Baur now living, that was Schleiermacher in theology ; $ 
and the epoch, we may be confident, was here, just because 
what theology wants for a new life is not a final system but 
anew impulse. The school of Hegel subordinated the relig- 
ious impulse to an intellectual method; the work of Schlei- 
ermacher lit up all life and action with the glow of religious 
feeling. It was the method of the one that endured; it was 
the spirit of the other. The one bore fruit in special results 


*See, for instance, the change in his fundamental conception of the “ sense of 
dependence.”” Compare Reden iiber die Religion, ed. 1843, pp. 193, 194; Christliche Glaube, 
ed. 1861, pp. 26, 27; and Bender, as below cited, p. 164; also Dialektik, p. 152, and note. 

+ W. Bender, Schieiermacher’s Theologie, etc., 1te Theil, 1876; and a lecture by the 
same, F. Schleiermacher und die Frage nach dem Wesen der Religion, 1877. 

¢ Zeller, Vortriige, I. 195. 
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of criticism, examinations of the New Testament record, 
and, more than all, in the remarkable series of attempts to 
picture the human life of Jesus, which, beginning with 
Strauss and the elaborate opposition that followed, has been 
renewed — no longer from the Hegelian stand-point — in 
Germany by Schenkel, Keim, Weizsiicker, and Hausrath ; 
and has met another tide of the same literature flooding 
both France and England, and showing, above the common 
level of picturesque conservatism, the higher crests of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus and the Ecce Homo. The other bore 
fruit, first, in a richer sense of the genuineness and trust- 
worthiness of the religious life and the turning to the 
inward witness of God rather than to the outward proofs of 
him; and then, by an almost necessary step, in a new 
method of the philosophy of religion and a new kind of 
systematic theology. But in these two points, we must 
notice, are the fundamental subjects of which theology can 
treat; subjects to which all biblical criticism and historical 
research are but subordinate means; subjects of which 
English-speaking scholarship knows little or nothing at first 
hand; and, of the first of these subjects it may be said that 
while German results still lean on Schleiermacher’s inspira- 
tion, our English and American inspiration has hardly out- 
grown Schleiermacher’s results; while of the second subject 
it is equally clear, not only of conservative works, but of 
the monumental productions of the critical school now 
freshly before us, of Biedermann (1869), Lipsius (1876), 
and A. Schweizer (2te Auflage, 1877), that they find their 
strength in just that striving for a harmony of piety and 
reason, fresh devotion and critical keenness, which made the 
Dogmatik of Schleiermacher the most inspiring theological 
work since the Jnstitutes of Calvin. Here, indeed, is the 
real reason why the new theology dates from this point. 
For this is its problem,— to justify the religious life in the 
face of—nay! through the aid of—fresh methods ‘and 
results; and its later course, both in Germany and else- 


where, may be more lightly traced now that its source is 
thus established. 
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I cite, therefore, from this point, only typical names and 
characteristic —if not justly conspicuous — events; at every 
step having the appearance and bearing the reproach of 
destructiveness, while at heart bent on reconstruction; at 
every step seeming destructive because not overlooking 
genuine critical results, even of the most negative kind; 
meaning to be constructive because bent on renewing under 
changing forms the eternal spirit of religious trust. Such, 
for instance, has been the aspect of the “ Protestantenverein,” 
founded in 1865 by the pious and learned Richard Rothe in 
the hope of embodying this very union of scholarly freedom 
with religious purpose;* drifting, it must be confessed, 
away from the position of the founder because of the unwill- 
ingness of men of his views but not of his spirit to associate 
with extremists; always protesting against ecclesiasticism 
and State interference; always welcoming critical keenness 
and always distrusted by the representatives of orthodoxy ; 
but always holding before itself the problem of bridging 
over the chasm that faces those who turn away from the 
track of traditional thought; bent on establishing a rational 
Christianity ; issuing a Bible with notes and introductions 
to this end; + and especially rich in the learning of its repre- 
sentative professors. 

Such, again, was the attitude of the great man, who, by 
his English connection, is better known to us than most 
German masters, Bunsen. Never thoroughly trusted by 
’ those in ecclesiastical authority, because always open to new 
light and always appreciative of the prophets of God wher- 
ever found, whether in Béhme or Calvin, Schleiermacher or 
Channing, his work was still so thoroughly a union of relig- 
ious and Christian purpose with scientific zeal that he could 
not be wholly excluded from official sympathy and recogni- 
tion. Such, again, though with a wholly different temper, 
was the purpose of the modern prophet of Israel, Ewald. 
Stern and bitter in his political resentments, revolutionary 


*See ‘the address of Rothe at the first meeting of the Protestantenverein at 
Frankfort, in 1863. 


t Protestanten-Bibel. Neuen Testamentes. Edited by P. W. Schmidt and Franz von 
Holtzendorff. Leipzig, 1872. 
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in his theories of Hebrew history, he was still the rejuve- 
nator of that history and the beginner of the brilliant series 
of works which has now rescued the Old Testament from 
neglect, and made it one of the most fascinating fields of 
scholarly research. It is in men like these that the method 
of the new theology shows itself most strikingly ; a union of 
complete freedom from passive acceptance of traditional 
views with deep seriousness and positiveness of purpose. 
And what, in Germany, is its present outcome? It may 
be safely said to have gained both more positive ground and 
more general acceptance than could have been anticipated a 
few years ago. On the one hand there is a strong reaction 
from the extreme conclusions of the Tiibingen school and a 
greater historical confidence in the biblical records. When, 
for instance, an amateur in theology, even if he be as 
brilliant and keen as Mr. John Fiske,* assumes that the 
“ Tendenz-Theorie” is the present end of criticism, one is 
reminded of the story wh‘ch Prof. Tholuck loved to repeat 
of the visit of six stalwart Englishmen to Tiibingen to hear 
what the school of Baur had to say for itself, and of their 
surprise in discovering that the university had been for 
many years in the hands of conservative teachers; or when 
again the solar-myth theory is applied in wholesale fashion 
to Hebrew history | we must regard it as the freak of an 
ambitious philologist and listen to the general censure of 
German theologians before we welcome this as the legiti- 
mate outcome of the liberal school. I add to this as a pres- 
ent sign the growing recognition of the present leaders of 
this school. Side by side with the article which the Rev. 
Joseph Cook wrote, after his hasty survey of the field, on 
the “Decline of Rationalism in the German Universities,” 
there might now appear an article on “ The Introduction of 
Rationalists in the Leading Universities of Germany.” It 
is indeed true that Jena, Heidelberg and Ziirich, the centres 
of free theological thought, have few students; partly, no 





* The Unseen World and other Essays, p. 75 ff. The Jesus of History and The Christ 
of Dogma. 
t Goldziher. The Mythology of the Hebrews. Translated by Russell Martineau. 
1876. 
2 
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doubt, because Orthodoxy offers more prizes than Rational- 
ism; but partly, also, because these universities have been 
stripped of their jewels to adorn the larger centres. Heidel- 
berg lost Zeller, the ablest philosophical representative of 
Baur, in 1873, and he is surrounded by enthusiastic listeners 
at Berlin; Jena, after being repeatedly besieged, and after 
refusing its two leading professors, is robbed of the brilliant 
Pfleiderer by the attraction of ‘the capital. Meantime, the 
faculty of Halle, long the centre of moderate orthodoxy, 
since the death of Tholuck, and in the extreme old age of 
Julius Miiller, is headed by the eloquent Beyschlag, whom 
we should class as a conservative Unitarian, and who has 
suffered official handling for his unorthodox views of the 
person of Christ;* and by E. Riehm, who combines critical 
freedom and acuteness so charmingly with sweetness of 
character and missionary zeal that one hardly recognizes the 
untraditional nature of his intellectual conclusions. 

Thus not alone the weakness of the smaller universities, 
but some part of the strength of the larger ones, is due to 
the growing recognition of the “New Theology”; and under 
the decreased pressure of opposition we may safely look 
to this school for more and more positive and constructive 
results.t 

Turn now to other lands in the same hasty and superficial 
way. In England, the course of the tendency we have been 


* Die Christologie des Newen Testaments, von Beyschlag. 1866. See the preface for 
his personal defence. 


+The last statistics give strangely confirmatory facts. By the Universitiits- 
Kalender for 1878, the number of students of theology at Heidelberg was nineteen; 
but the Deutsches Protes‘antenblatt, of June 8, 1878, reports the summer Semester at 
the same university as opening with forty students; adding, without figures, that 
similar results are found at Giessen, Jena, and Strasburg. It should be noticed, 
also, that this gain occurs while the aggregate decrease of evangelical theological 
students in Germany is most marked and threatening. Within the last five years the 
following changes have been witnessed in the leading universities: — 


1873 1878 


Berlin, 249 168 
Leipzig, 394 339 
Halle, 253 189 
Erlangen, 160 133 
Gottingen, 106 86 


1162 915 
Aggregate decrease, 
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tracing has flowed in three broad and often ill-defined chan- 
nels. First, and most conspicuous, is the Broad Church party 
within the Establishment, which broke away from the main 
stream through the influence of Dr. Arnold, and rushed out 
with impetuous current under the impulse of his grand thought 
of the Christian Commonwealth; soon yielding, however, to 
a calmer and a less direct course through the plains of bib- 
lical criticism. The historical insight that Arnold had used 
in editing Thucydides was carried over by his own pupil, 
Stanley, and by the still larger critical genius of Professor 
Jowett, into the study of the Pauline Epistles; and the 
result is beyond question the most subtle, tender, and 
persuasive, though perhaps not the most erudite or definite, 
of English commentaries. From this point the same broad 
thouyht flowed on in the far less able but far more famous 
work of the Essays and Reviews ; and but two years later, 
“while,” as Dr. Martineau says, in his brilliant preface to 
J.J. Tayler’s Retrospect of Religious Life in England, * the 
ecclesiastical waters were still heaving with this storm of 
the seven winds, a new wave of disturbance advanced from 
the seas of South Africa and rolled into the Thames, to the 
alarm of Lambeth and Fulham and all low-lying church dis- 
tricts.” One may now reasonably be surprised that the com- 
motion caused by the earlier commentaries, with such essays 
as those of Professor Jowett on “Conversion” and “ The 
Atonement,” should have been so much less than that which 
the later reviews and the work of Bishop Colenso roused ; 
but, less masterly and enduring in effect as these must be 
regarded, the Hssays and Reviews held, for its own time, the 
attention which a supposed wholesale conspiracy demanded ; 
and, as for the Bishop of Natal, it was, as Martineau goes on 
to say, “easiest to denounce him; perhaps possible to depose 
him ; hardest to answer him.” One other work is conspicu- 
ous in this Broad Church history; and no English writing 
of our time, perhaps, has done so much to win fresh rever- 
ence for the person of Christ, or to shock traditional the- 
ology, as the anonymous Hece Homo. We look in vain in it 
for a complete metaphysical conception; we may not, 
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indeed, find a consistent human nature; but we cannot help 
feeling the contagious and enthusiastic loyalty toward the 
consciously glorified yet marvellously God-absorbed person 
of whom glimpses are given. But in these four works of 
the Broad Church, each rousing its own controversy and 
giving rise to a whole series of subordinate productions, the 
whole circuit of received theology, Old and New Testament 
criticism, general reflections on the mission of Christianity 
and the special character of the work of Jesus, had been 
touched. No one of these points could be treated again as 
it had been. Of each there was demanded a more human 
and natural, though no less reverent, handling. No wonder 
that the Broad Church with such results should be more 
feared and distrusted in England than its numbers might 
seem to warrant; no wonder that its representatives should 
be more content than we at first can find sincere, with the 
apparent inconsistency and disingenuousness of their ecclesi- 
astical relations. 
Second, and very close to this course of thought, in frank 
acceptance of present testimony, is the school which natu- 
rally takes the name of Maurice. Had it so happened that 
Robertson had turned from the pulpit to the professor’s 
chair, we might well call by his name the body of those who, 
instead of elaborating biblical criticism or developing sys- 
tematic theology, simply dwell with a mingling of philoso- 
phy and sentiment on the mission of Christ as a symbol of 
the Divine Life ever with men, and on this earth as the 
scene of an ever-advancing kingdom of God. As it is, we 
must refer this tendency which is now working through men 
as different from each other, as, for instance, Stopford 
Brooke and Haweis, to’that master of whom one disciple has 
said that, at his very grave, the only fit expression of feeling 
for the assembled mourners was, “ What life there is here!” 
Third among English influences toward a “New The- 
ology,”—limiting ourselves, as we do, to those which pro- 
ceed strictly from the theological side, and omitting the 
many other converging forces, such as that of Matthew 
Arnold from the side of literary criticism or that of prevail- 
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ing scientific research,—I should name the somewhat hetero- 
geneous body of those who are trying to reduce religion to 
its lowest terms and its utmost simplicity, realizing fully 
the temper of the age, demanding no elaborated convictions 
and acknowledging the environment of mystery while yet 
justifying worship and trust. Here must be grouped to- 
gether not only the little knot of so-called “ Independents,” 
represented by Dr. Davidson in critical learning and by the 
striking Essays of J. A. Picton in its idealization of science ; 
not only the English Unitarians with Dr. Martineau as 
their representative philosopher and prophet; but also the 
theism of Miss Cobbe and F. W. Newman, largely, no 
doubt, an offshoot from the American Discourse of Religion, 
but more sweet and sympathetic if less defiant and omni- 
scient; and of all this effort toward a simple and unembar- 
rassed faith, it may at least be said that it faces most 
squarely the problem of the new theology, that it may well 
be holding-ground for lives which have drifted beyond help 
from more elaborate schemes, and that, as a matter of fact, it 
appears to be the only aspect of religion likely to work back 
from the West eastward and to renew in India that spiritual 
life which developed Christianity tries in vain to awaken. 

I can allow myself but a single glance at the rest of the 
field of theological interest. That critical insight should 
free itself from traditional authority in such an atmosphere 
as that of Scotland is a most significant fact. Unflinching 
literalism has seemed the typical theology. But somehow it 
has for a long time seemed a shorter distance for critical 
results to travel from Germany across the North Sea than 
across the Straits of Dover, and while England has followed 
comparatively independent methods the youth of Scotland 
have welcomed foreign scholarship and have been trained in 
the lecture-rooms of Halle and Berlin. From this—and 
from a frankness of purpose, which isa mark of genuine 
religious trust — much fruit is ripening. There may not be, 
for instance, much to impeach in the orthodoxy of Professor 
Robertson Smith, but, all the more clearly, movement and 
willingness to face the facts are represented in his now 
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famous, though far from original, articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;* and when, again, from another quarter, 
and in a most remarkable collection of sermons,t the word 
comes to us that “ pure worship is to do good”; the Chris- 
tian Church “is a society of people who believe in Christ’s 
life and desire to live that life”; “let the new order in the 
Church of Christ be that which leaves minds free and gives 
scope for charity—it will only be the earliest order of all 
restored !’’— in all this we see the lines converge to the 
problem of reconciliation which the new theology represents. 

Of the work of the critical school in Holland toward the 
same end it is not perhaps yet time to judge. Partly 
through its own great merit, but partly through vigorous 
apostleship on the part of English Unitarians,f¢ and through 
an exceptional amount of translated material, English readers 
have been brought into a special interest in this rapid and 
remarkable development. Original in its sweep and thor- 
oughness we must confess it; persuasive in its naturalness it 
may well be at the first meeting; but that was a timely 
warning which was lately given to preachers in their rela- 
tion to all fresh theorizing,§ rebuking equally the reluctance 
to face indisputable facts and the excessive willingness to 
rush into the arms of any new conclusion; a willingness — 
as Mr. Brooks well said— that often seems all the more sub- 
missive if the new view looks like the complete reversal of 
earlier convictions. 

Nor is it necessary to review the development of reverent 
open-mindedness among us here. It is not the property of 
any one sect or association, even of those who call them- 
selves most free; but under all kinds of names and often in 
what might appear the least probable regions, the new force 


* Astié, J. F. Le mouvement théologique en Angleterre. Le proces en hérésie de W. 
Robertson Smith, etc. Revue de théologie et de philosophie. Avril, 1878. 

+ Salvation Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays by Rev. John Service, 
Minister of Inch. 

t Unitarian Review, September, 1875, and February, 1876. “The Rise and Progress 


of ‘Modern Theology’ in Holland.” An exhaustive notice by Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed. 

Kuenen’s Religion of Israel. The Theological Translation Fund. 

The Bible for Young People. Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen. Translated by Wick- 
steed. 1873—1876. 


§ Phillips Brooks. Lectures on Preaching, p. 226. 
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of present testimony to truth is felt, and new aspirations 
respond to the pressure, like music beneath a master’s 
hand. There is, however, one impulse toward a more gener- 
ous faith which I have thus far left untouched, and which 
seems to have had a more general and popular effect here 
than elsewhere, far as it is from being an original or a 
peculiar property of our students. Like all subjects of wide 
research, the new science of comparative theology has found 
in Germany its best authorities; but, perhaps with a dis- 
creet delay, it has hardly yet been transferred there from 
the field of the ethnologist and philologisé to a place in the 
theological curriculum. Five years ago, no course of lect- 
ures on the ethnic religions was announced by the theologi- 
cal faculty of any German university; though, already, works 
like that of Pfleiderer * there, and the first volume of Tiele’s 
great History of Ancient Religion, in Holland, had brousht 
the comparative method close to the study of Christianity. 

But for the practical purpose of English thought, and still 
more for the quick generalizations of American minds, the 
flood of light thrown of late on the literature and customs of 
the ancients could not fail of quick weleome.t To become 
aware, as one cannot now help becoming aware, how akin 
has been the purpose and how lofty the ideal that have in 
turn possessed one and another people at different ends of 
the earth, seems to be almost perforce to pass through three 
stages of an all-important evolution of opinion. 

It is, first, to become impressed, as never before, with the 
grasp of the religious sentiment on the human race, and to 
turn with peculiar fascination to large problems of religious 
development and life ; it is, then, to notice the extraordinary 
parallelism between all these kindred faiths, and to lose thereby 
the inherited sense of a unique and supernatural attitude in 
Christianity; it is, lastly, to pass through this broad recogni- 
tion of universal inspiration, and this welcome of the life 
and light of God, wherever found, into a renewed loyalty to 


*Otto Pfleiderer. Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihre Geschichte. 1869. Two vols. 
tConway. The Sacred Anthology. 1874. 


Samuel Johnsén. Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
India, 1873. China, 1877. 


J.F.Clarke. Ten Great Religions. 1871. 
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the light of Christianity as never so bright as when burning 
freely by the side of others, and to the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth as never of such transcendent God-likeness as 
when other representatives of the Divine life are brought 
face to face with him. All three of these stages of convic- 
tion, as effects of the study of the ethnic religions, may be 
seen existing side by side and among us now,—the enlarged 
purpose; the outgrowing of the Christian name; and the 
renewal of a deeper Christian loyalty. No single influence 
is shaping the new theology more rapidly than this course of 
study; none is more fatal to a narrow theory of God’s 
working; none, perhaps, seems more threatening to any 
. definite faith ; but none, we may be confident, is more sure 
to lead us, through patience and zeal, to a more reverent 
sense of the naturalness of religious trust, or to a more unre- 
served, because thoroughly rational, devotion to the Chris- 
tian name and faith. 


A rude and crude outline, such as has thus been pre- 


sented, cannot be called even a sketch of the history of the 
new theology. Nothing is more evident than the incon- 
gruity and incompatibility of many of the elements I have 
named. And yet I think we must confess that it is from 
elements as various as these that the thought of very many 
minds is now being fed, and that somehow, far as these ele- 
ments are from each other or from a single school, they are 
all having a genuine part in the large tendency in which very 
many minds of the most various ecclesiastical connections 
are involved, and which, could it only get recognition in its 
largeness of sweep and purpose, would be the end of many 
petty divisions and hold many a lonely worker in its gener- 
ous arms. 

Can we then, in any way, characterize the general ten- 
dency? Can we distinguish the new theology from that 
which it abandons and which we may call the old, and can 
we, again, count up what this change implies? This is 
what I still wish, very briefly and imperfectly, to do. And 
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for this I turn first to the starting-point, and then to the 
end, of all religious thought. The old theology was, as we 
can easily see, perfectly definite in regard to both these 
points. Indeed, one of the chief sources of its power and 
one of the chief reasons why it is clung to so persistently 
is that it speaks so positively of all with which it deals. Its 
starting-point is its idea of God. It is, in the strict sense of 
the word, a theology. It studies the universe from the point 
of view of the Divine intention. It describes the decrees 
and purposes of the Almighty which resulted in the state of 
things we see. It lays bare the mystery of the Divine 
Nature in its various manifestations. It values the Bible as 
a revelation of this initial fact, the will of God. Here is 
where the text-books of the old theology begin. Chapter 
first, section first, is headed, “God, His Nature and His 
Attributes.” This is the starting-point of the whole method. 
And the aim and end are equally clear. They are the re- 
demption and salvation of the whole or a part of the human 
race. To the old theology it was for humanity that the 
world existed — nay, we might almost say, that God existed. 
All the Divine plans centred in their purpose toward man- 
kind; all the Divine Being was manifested for this end. 
God, the Creator, worked to provide a place for the drama 
of man’s sins and struggles; God, the Redeemer, lived on 
earth and in heaven to reclaim the fallen race; God, the 
Sanctifier, lights up his universe still that mankind may see 
its way to him. Here is the final reason why mankind 
should care about any theology at all. “What should be 
your chief concern in life?” says the last so-called Evangeli- 
cal Catechism.* “To do the will of God and to save my 
soul.” 

Now it appears quite evident that throughout the various 
elements of the tendency whose history we have been trac- 
ing, there is a direct reversal of this attitude of the old 
theology, making what was the starting-point the end, and 
what was the end the starting-point, of religious thought. 
Take, first, the starting-point. Where the old systems 


*Schaff. Oreeds of Christendom, III. 831. An Evangelical Union Catechism. 
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rushed to grapple with the eternal purposes of God, the new 
theology turns, at the outset, to the humbler facts close 
before it, which it can, with some degree of scientific cer- 
tainty, grasp, measure, and interpret. It begins with man. 
It studies human nature, in its length through history, its 
breadth across the world, its depth in the deepest souls; 
and the more it studies, the more it observes in the life of 
humanity a continuous, growing, intensely effective struggle 
between a sense of personal freedom and a sense of spiritual 
dependence. Each profound experience testifies to the en- 
durance of this inward fact, and stamps it as an integral 
part of human nature. And so the new theology moves on 
to ask what: is the meaning of this surging, restless, inward 
life, that tries to lift itself above its common level, as heav- 
ing rollers lift themselves, for a moment, above the level of 
the sea; what is the force that draws it upward, and what 
can shed peace and calm over the tossing waves. Thus it is 
with the undeniable facts of human life that the new the- 
ology begins. It tries to interpret them. Its theology rests 
upon a psychology. Wherever traced, in Germany, Holland, 
England, or here, it develops, first, a view of the human 
element in faith—as that of Schleiermacher, or Opzoomer, 
or Maurice; then, a comparative view of historical forms — 
as that of Pfleiderer, or Scholten, or Max Miller; and then, 
special investigation of the single forms, branching out into 
innumerable methods and results. The first chapter in its 
text-books is a chapter from the philosophy of religion. 
The Bible is to it, first of all, the stupendous witness of this 
out-reaching, upward-striving element in humanity, thriving 
in a nation through century after century of varied outward 
events, and at last coming to a perfect and unfading flower. 
Thus it feels its way from the facts of earth to the facts of 
heaven, from the beginning to the end of its thought. And 
here, too, is the reversal of the old idea. Just as it was not 
God but man that made the starting-point of the new the- 
ology, so it is not man and his salvation but God and the 
coming of his kingdom that make the end. It is precisely 
that change which came over physical science when stu- 
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dents were forbidden any more to think of their little world 
as a centre round which sun and stars revolved and for 
which they burned and shone, and began to think of their 
earth as one of an infinite number of equally dependent 
spheres, all revolving round a central sun and all getting 
light, warmth, and steadiness as they yielded to the mighty 
attraction at the heart of things. We might call the old 
method Ptolemaic theology and the new method Copernican 
theology, so inevitably are we now led away from the 
thought of man as the centre and end of the universe, and 
on to the knowledge of multitudes of other beings and other 
worlds,— all, to any large religious thought, essential parts 
in the marvellous poise of the whole, all living and working 
to fulfil the universal law which through all its sternness 
and fixity reveals itself more and more to obedience and 
watchfulness as universal love. And who, among all ex- 
plorers of these tremendous mysteries, was the Copernicus 
of faith? From whom do we date the new ideal of religious 
purpose, as consisting not in changing the will of God but 
in setting humanity in calmer motion round that fixed 
centre; not in making the sun shine, which is forever 
shining, but in clearing our vision that we may see the 
light, and in throwing open our shutters that we may feel 
the glow? It is for this that we turn back to the ministry 
of Jesus, and for this that the new theology brings its best 
offerings of loyalty to his name and service. 

But, once more, a tendency which has gathered into itself 
such a variety of historical testimony as I have described, 
and which involves any such reversal of position as I have 
suggested, must, even in its present incomplete and nebu- 
lous state, imply practical results of great importance for all 
who, in any degree, feel the sweep of its influence; and this 
was the last thing which I planned to consider. 

Among such results already felt, I name then, first, a con- 
fessed increase in ignorance before the method and pur- 
poses of God. This is the inevitable result of the change in 
starting-point from the Divine side to the human. We must 
confess that we do not know so much as we thought we did - 
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about the Divine will and life. Beginning at the human 
end of the religious life, and feeling our way towards a full 
interpretation of it, it is not long before we find ourselves 
beset by mysteries which we cannot and dare not pretend to 
fathom. We cry, “Lo! these are parts of His ways, but 
how little a portion is heard of Him!” We feel sure that 
we know in part; we feel equally sure that we know but 
little. This is by no means a state of mind prevailing in 
religious thought alone. In all kinds of work and study, 
each new discovery is but a fresh revelation of the immense 
unknown beyond; and, in an age of unexampled acquisition 
of external facts, the deepest sense that grasps the leaders is 
not of their knowledge but of their ignorance, not of the 
banishing of mystery from the universe but of its enfolding 
the universe more and more. And, certainly, there is a 
pang in this growing sense of limitation; certainly, at first 
sight, it appears like a retreat from convictions and an open- 
ing into interminable doubt. But, looked at more thor- 
oughly, it means better things than this. It is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times; for it means that the 
new theology will give little hearing to those dogmatic 
statements of God’s will and law which human beings have 
hitherto thought they could so easily lay down; it means 
that mutual condemnation and excommunication for opin- 
ion’s sake will be more rare than they have been, because 
all will feel that the truth they hold is but an insignificant 
part of God’s whole truth and will gladly turn to any 
sincere student for witness of some ray of the Divine fulness 
which their eyes have not seen; and it means that our 
thought of God will not be so limited and human, as if we 
could interpret His inmost life, but ever more spiritual, 
more mysterious, more all-encompassing and all-inspiring, 
more fitted, therefore, for our loyalty and worship. 

All this must follow from the change in starting-point 
from God to man. And when we turn to the change in 
end, from man and his salvation to God and His kingdom, 
again we face a seeming loss which is at heart a blessing. 
For is there not in the first aspect of this clange an appar- 
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ent loss of dignity for ourselves and our race? Does the 
human soul seem worth as much when it is thus made one 
of an infinite number of creatures in an infinite number of 
worlds, and all fulfilling a kindred purpose, instead of being 
itself the centre and end of creation and that for which all 
else exists? This was just the thought that disturbed men 
when our world turned out to be no centre. It seemed of 
less account thereby. But, after all, the world and the soul 
are just what they were before; neither greater nor smaller 
in themselves. All we have added is an infinitely larger 
thought of that toward which they tend, and for which they 
exist. Not for themselves and their own eternal self-satis- 
faction, but for the fulfilling of the Divine will, do human 
souls, like rolling worlds, move on. God is the end, not 
man. Little we know of that central Sun to which our 
lives are bound, but it is, none the less plainly, through 
steady progress in our appointed course, and not through 
darting toward its consuming gaze; it is through daily 
duties tenderly done that the warmth and glow, the law and 
love, are most beneficently felt. 

And these words bring me directly to the last point in 
which the new theology may claim new power. For, begin- 
ning—as we have traced it—with man and ending with 
God, the course of its thought and the inspiration of its 
method lie close at hand, among verifiable facts, among 
human duties, present needs, universal experiences, daily 
work ; only interpreting all of these in terms of the eternal 
life. It will not, that is to say, go far away, to Scripture or 
Church or unverified theory, for the foundations of its truth, 
or contradict human testimony of justice or of love. It 
will lay its corner-stone in the witness of human nature 
itself, and, setting into the structure all deep experiences 
and rich emotions which grow keener as human nature 
grows, it will ask the world what these living stones mean, 
and where they could be rightly placed but in a structure 
built for worship. Thus the new theology will permit of no 
divorce of religion from working-day morality. It will be 
through the duties of this life that it will see the vision of 
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eternity. Recognize indeed it must the old distinction 
between the things of this world and of heaven, of Mammon 
and of God. There are these two sorts of interests, not to 
be taken for each other; just as in the awful progress of the 
solar system there are two sorts of motions,— one round and 
round that centre which we call the sun, and another on and 
on of earth and sun and planets and comets,— on and on in 
an infinitely larger system round:an infinitely distant centre. 
But suppose an astronomer full of ambition for the highest 
work should turn away from the observation of the circular 
and smaller movement and resolve to study only the grander 
and onward motion, what would he see and learn? Nothing! 
absolutely nothing! The very fact of that stupendous 
onward sweep reveals itself only through the study of the 
system in which he dwells. If he would know more of the 
greater he must learn it by patient observation of the less. 
So round and round, often in unvarying monotony, the cares 
and occupations, the experiences and acquisitions of human 
lives revolve. Many a time we have calculated the orbits 
of their several paths; and we grow vaguely conscious that 
besides the motion we observe in them there is a grander 
one, bearing us and all around us on round another centre. 
Shall we then give up the watching of our little, well- 
known system, and turn to grander speculations? That 
might well be to lose the vision that we seek; for only in 
and through the smaller movement the greater one reveals 
itself; and only as we are faithful in that which is least 
will that which is much reveal itself more and more. 

F. G. PEABODY. 
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THE PRACTICAL CHRIST. 


A period of doubt, of questioning, of investigation, is, in 
the main, a period of intellectual health. It unsettles con- 
victions, to be sure, and thus occasions heartaches. It over- 
throws many idols whose crashing fall envelops us, it may 
be, in suffocating dust. It, however, clarifies the intellect; 
the clear, fresh breezes waft the dust away, opening to us a 
broader vision and revealing a scenery more beautiful. It is 
in such periods that progress is made; and if old worships 
must needs be discarded, the heart finds new and purer 
sanctities. 

Such periods, however, are not an unqualified good; at 
least, they are not without a characteristic mistake. Asa 
rule, a period of intense intellectual activity is a period of 
intellectual impatience. In our eagerness to press on we 
cannot closely scrutinize what we are leaving behind us, or 
even calculate our steps with nicety. In cutting our way 
through some thicket we lop down many a bush whose 
branches may bear wholesome fruit, or in whose leaves and 
roots is healing property. We grapple with some deep- 
rooted tare, indifferent to the wheat we may pluck up with 
it. We cast aside the hard and drossy lump, regardless of 
the grains of shiny metal there. So it almost always hap- 
pens that a succeeding age goes back to gather up; just as 
the present age goes back to gather up much that the age of 
the Reformation, in its feverish impatience, discarded. As 
we read the history of that period, it seems not altogether 
strange that a system which had so long oppressed the spirit 
should invoke inconsiderate reaction when the hour of eman- 
cipation came ; that men should take offence at beauty when 
they discovered that it had beguiled the soul from its integrity ; 
that they should renounce ceremonial when they had found 
that ceremonial had eclipsed faith; that indulgence should 
give place to austerity when it was seen that it had degraded 
worship. It was not a time when use and abuse could be 
estimated with nice discrimination. The saner mind of 
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to-day, however, corrects the exaggeration; shows that a 
smiling countenance is not incompatible with a holy heart; 
that a lofty virtue is best realized in a life that takes its 
share of natural joy; that the organ’s tones may hush the 
discords of the spirit; and that feeble aspiration may be 
borne upward on the wings of art. 

That this is such a period, a period of questioning, of inves- 
tigation, a period in which the intellect is stimulated to the 
intensest activity, is our common boast. Perhaps in the 
world’s history there has been no period in which intellect- 
ual achievement has been so grand and rapid. And as we 
note the forward progress we might almost sigh that we are 
born so soon, since from no Pisgah summit we can gain 
can we survey the promised land our children shall surely 
enter. There is manifest, however, the intellectual impa- 
tience of which we have spoken. It betokens itself in 
many quarters, and in the treatment of some of the gravest 
interests. Some future inquirer may wonder at the treasure 
we discard as if it were part of a worthless rubbish. 

In illustration of this we will turn to theology, and of the 
multifarious examples of it here we will briefly consider 
that which is revealed in the treatment of the person of 
Christ. The impatient action noticeable here results from 
the hasty identification of the practical Christ with the 
theoretical, of course by those to whom the theoretical 
Christ has ceased to be the practical, many of them leaders 
in thought and Christly in spirit and example. Turning 
their scrutiny upon some doctrine respecting him, and 
seeing it fall to pieces under their gaze, the Christ seems 
to them to vanish out of it, to have no substantial existence 
apart from it. Indignant at the dogmas about him that 
have oppressed their spirits, they dismiss him and them 
together. Disowning the trinities and the atonements, 
denying a special and technical Saviour, they lose their hold 
upon the historic reality which these only represent man’s 
intellectual endeavor to account for. They discard a living 
and practical fact because they find it enveloped in what 
seems to them a theoretic fiction. 
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Thus, by such teachers and their school, is there some- 
thing lost, something which it would seem that they in 
their position might most thoroughly appreciate and utilize, 
something which the future, indeed, is sure to restore, but 
which they in the present can hardly afford to dispense 
with,— the practical Christ. There are given without him, 
it is true, forms of speculation, cogent, truthful, and uplift- 
ing, in which the poetic or the philosophic mind may find 
satisfaction, but which, animated by no throbbing life, are 
powerless to fix the interests and enkindle the spirits of the 
common, toiling multitude. Here is the weakness—lI had 
almost said the vice —of modern liberalism. Truth enough 
it has, but it is truth in abstraction. It thinks,—yes, it is 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” It explores; 
it investigates; it weighs in justest balance; it states with 
nicest discrimination. It loves truth and seeks it; it loves 
righteousness and proclaims it. It lacks, however, the win- 
ning grace, the persuasive power, the diffusive and magne- 
tizing sympathy, which can only be realized through a great 
personality ; which might be realized through the practical 
Christ,— by which I mean the Christ of historic Christianity. 
Turn to the printed discourse of almost any of our more 
radical teachers, as, for instance, Mr. Potter or Mr. Froth- 
ingham, and, so far as profound thought and just statement 
and earnest purpose and lofty ideal have power to charm, 
one must often be charmed indeed. Multitudes who cannot 
follow in their school of thought are magnetized by their 
pages, and rise from them wiser and better men. The one 
thing they lack to give persuagsiveness to their words is what, 
from their critical and speculative views, they cannot have, 
—their doctrines and ideals incarnated in a glorious person- 
ality. Truth in the abstract surely all will agree to be very 
often theirs; truth in the concrete, the word made flesh, 
the loving, pleading, winning presence to which men may 
look and see their lessons exemplified, they have not to 
offer. This is one important reason why, with their splen- 
did resources and their thorough consecration, they attract 
so inconsiderable a following. People may read with pleas- 

4 
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ure ; they may listen with delight; they, however, are rarely 
magnetized by an abstraction. 

Now the practical Christ, the specific value to man of 
the historic Christ,— let this engage our thought. 

As this is a period in which so many things are chal- 
lenged, it may be well for us to note how much we can 
claim in perfect safety. To this end let us surrender our- 
selves to the leading of the most liberal teachers, and accept 
nothing that a candid yet rigorous scepticism does not 
allow us. 

First. It allows us the substantial reality of the person 
whose features are delineated in the Gospels. Disown the 
dogmas by which men have so unworthily explained him, 
make allowance for imperfections in the record, admit the 
loving idealization of his followers and the part it may have 
played in their representations of him, make reasonable 
deductions for all these things, and you have still left every- 
thing essential to that sublime personality. Men have gone 
to the record with the question, Was there really such a 
being? and, meeting there that portraiture, have been com- 
pelled to consider another question, How came it there? If 
it stands for a real personality, the answer is easy enough. 
Men saw it and transcribed its lineaments. If it does not 
stand for this, then we are driven to admit that a brace of 
Galilean fishermen conjured it out of the depths of their 
imagination. Lowly and unlettered though they were, they 
yet painted a beauty they had never seen, and invented a 
character they could not comprehend; nay, lifted up a 
shadow which the learned of earth were widely destined to 
mistake for the eternal substance ; which for many centuries 
has fixed the gaze of the enlightened world, and been con- 
fessed the radiant ideal of mankind. If you believe this, 
demur at miracles no more. 

Secondly. It is no less certain that the Christian religion, 
the mightiest moral power that has blessed the world, takes 
its impulse, its origin, from him. No more unerringly do we 
trace the St. Lawrence to the lake it flows from than we 
trace Christianity to the person whose fair outline is im- 
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pressed upon the gospel record. This, then, is a witness to 
what he was. Whatever impression he made upon those 
about him, whatever impulse communicated to the primi- 
tive disciples has reached on to us, bears witness to the 
greatness of his character. It was in him, or it could not 
have come out of him. As effect testifies to cause, so does 
Christianity testify to Christ. 

So much, I know of no candid scepticism that disallows. 
And so much given, the substantial truthfulness of a por- 
traiture fairer and grander than our dreams of moral perfec- 
tion, conjoined with an influence vast and beneficent beyond 
all others ever cast upon the world, we cannot greatly err in 
placing him at the summit, and confessing him the ideal of 
the race. To this conclusion, observe again, we are guided, 
not by book or dogma, but by the concessions of honest, 
investigating scepticism. 

So much granted, the exhibition of the practical Christ 
becomes a comparatively easy task. There are a few things 
which man’s needs reach after, which his mind desires, 
which his soul cries out for; and among these surely is a 
revelation of his God. To know something of him, his 
spirit towards us, our relations to him, is our supreme long- 
ing. And this knowledge Christ in himself brings us. It is 
communicated through him as through no other medium. 

Now here, some one may ask if we believe in the doctrine 
of the incarnation. As that doctrine is commonly taught, 
most assuredly we do not; yet it is with a perfectly natural 
and unforced use of language that we speak of God in 
Christ. We hear much, we read much, of God in Nature; 
we hear much, we read much, of God in man. What do we 
mean by these things? One who seriously lingers upon 
this question is likely to be led into considerations of vast 
and profound significance ; and if he be not armored against 
Spinoza’s ghost, he will be pretty sure to come to something 
like the one Substance,— one of the most daring abstractions, 
and the most cogently reasoned too, that ever came from 
the brain of man. But these profounder depths we need 
not explore; the more popular conception serves all needful 


purpose. 
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We mean, when we speak of God in Nature, that we see a 
revelation of God in the movement and the life of Nature; 
in the order of its heavens and the processes of its earth; in 
the flashing sunlight and the revolving seasons; in the 
refreshing rain and the springing grass; in the quiring 
winds and the rolling waters; in the winter gloom and the 
summer beauty; that in all change and phenomena we trace 
the workings of an indwelling spirit. We mean to say that 
the world is a manifestation of Deity; that the universe is a 
Theophany. 

So when we speak of God in man, of God in humanity, it 
is something very similar to this that we mean. We mean 
that we see the Great Spirit of all in the appointments of 
life and the shaping of human history; in the laws of the 
intellect and the emotions of the soul; in the love that 
founds the home and the patriotism that defends the State ; 
in the justice that punishes, the sympathy that succors, and 
the mercy that forgives. We know not how it is. Our own 
wisdom we do not comprehend. Inwardcly we perceive that 
man subsists by virtue of his God; that every man, if we 
understood him, is in some sense a revelation of Him. 
Attempt to explain one function of his life, one law of his 
mind, one movement of his spirit, and we come to the 
Eternal and Incomprehensible at last. The ripple that he 
is could have no existence but for the ocean he is of. 

Now the revelation of God in man has nearer meaning to 
us than the revelation of God in Nature, though not clearer or 
more fair. But God in Christ,—what do we mean by that? 
Precisely the same as by God in man, with the difference 
that with him we have the revelation of God in the typical 
and ideal man. Himself greater than any other, he mani- 
fests God more fully than any other. Fairest of the sons of 
men, the divine in him has a more conspicuous beauty. 
Endowed with ampler affections, he gives us larger glimpses 
of the infinite affection which was the motive power within 
him. Richer in compassion, he makes the divine compassion 
a new reality in the world. He becomes a special revela- 
tion of God, because his nature is cast in a larger mould and 
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by a fairer pattern. We see more of the divine in him, 
because what is a ripple in us was a flood-tide in him. 

This revelation follows naturally from the transcendent 
position he occupies, and seems likely ever to occupy, before 
the world; and it is something for which we cannot be too 
profoundly grateful. For it makes God a near and apparent 
reality to multitudes to whom science and philosophy, and 
theology too, are an atmosphere of mist through which noth- 
ing is really seen, or only shapes weird and fantastic. 
“Can’st thou by searching find out God?” Nay, we need 
not search: only look at Christ and see Him. We would 
behold our Father: look, then, we may, to him who said, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” We search, 
we investigate, we fathom sciences; we explore philoso- 
phies, and are content if they yield us one glimpse of the 
Eternal; and well we may be. Poor, toiling men and women, 
to whom the lore of Nature has no meaning and the 
“thinker’s creed ” is unintelligible, have, so far as their prac- 
tical need is concerned, far better resource; for Christ is an 
open book to them. They need not search, they need not 
speculate: they need only look to him and see. They 
would know the divine, and the radiance of divinity 
streams to them as they fix their gaze upon his features. 

Many, we are aware, most devoted to Christ rarely think 
of him in this way. When they are won by that transcen- 
dent beauty, they rarely think of it as the divine beauty. 
When they are magnetized by that love, they do not think 
of it as the Father-love. When they turn to their Master, 
they do not reflect that it is their Maker that they most 
behold in him. Yetis it notso? We must needs revise 
our philosophy, and talk no more of God in Nature or God 
in humanity, if we deny it. Yet it isso; Christ is the pre- 
eminent revealer of the Father. His whole career was a 
process of divine revelation. He spoke to voice the Father’s 
will; he wrought to show the Father’s love. “But did 
Christ reveal the Father?” some one asks; “was not the 
Divine Fatherhood taught before Christ appeared on earth?” 
Yes, if we may say that that is taught which is only said. 
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But here is a difference. Suppose Herod had told those 
about him that God was a Father,—could we say he taught 
it? Suppose Nero had declared that God was Love,—who 
from the lips of such teachers as these would have received 
such lessons? Oh, no; not thus by mere oracular utterance 
did Christ reveal God’s Fatherhood; and had not his life illus- 
trated what his lips declared, the world had never known 
through him a Heavenly Father. He taught God’s Father- 
hood by revealing in himself the Father’s tenderness; by 
exhibiting, in the love he bore to the world, the Father's 
love. He made that revelation, not chiefly on the Mount of 
Beatitudes, but in Gethsemane; not in Jerusalem, but on 
Calvary. 

Next after the revelation of God, our human want 
reaches after a knowledge of man. There are those, indeed, 
who would place this first, echoing the ancient oracle, 
“Know thyself.” Strange, at first, seems the labor and 
study, the exhaustless investigation, to gain a knowledge of 
man. Treatises by the hundred thousand we might collect, 
theological and metaphysical, monuments of man’s endeavor 
to gain a knowledge of man. And one need only to look 
into any one of them to discover the labyrinthine perplexi- 
ties, the unanswerable questionings, the irreconcilable con- 
tradictions, which all discussions of man have led into. If to 
the average intellect there is anything more bewildering 
than the anthropology of Kant or St. Augustine, it surely is 
not the infinite series nor chemical affinities. 

Now we do not say that Christ exhausts the possibilities 
of human nature, that he is perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. It is a very hazardous assertion, in face of our 
inadequate conception of what constitutes the perfect 
human being, in face of the fact, too, that of his life and 
work we have only a narrative of three years out of thirty- 
three,— an assertion which for these reasons will always be 
challenged by a contentious criticism. This we may say, 
however, echoing the judgment of his crucifier: we find no 
fault in him; that if blemishes he have, they are as the 
spots astronomers find upon the sun, which to the common 
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beholder must ever be obscured by the prevailing splendor ; 
that he practically represents the type and ideal; that the 
race may look to him and behold its consummate flower. 

If, then, we would know man, why do we linger in our 
abstractions? Why not look upon the concrete reality itself? 
We would not undertake to teach our children beauty by 
leading them through some tedious esthetics. We would 
show them the flower or the sunset, a statue or a painting. 
So of man; if we would know him, we should study the 
concrete type. And here, again, the word may be not study 
but look. The philosopher is not alone or chiefly interested 
here, but the common multitude who have little time or 
ability to speculate, yet have eyes to see and minds to appre- 
ciate. The practical Christ says to such, “Look! Would 
you know man, look at me. Anthropologies are not for 
you; I am your open and sufficient volume.” And does 
any one ask to what practical end is this? Is not all the 
weary search and exploration of human nature animated by 
a view to practical issues? Are we not all sculptors of our- 
selves? nay, not that; rather bungling and inapt appren- 
tices at sculpture, set to chisel upon ourselves; and do we 
not need the model before us? Are we sure of symmetry if 
we follow our poor instincts? Shall we not be hacked and 
unshapely, dishonored in our handiwork, if we trust to our 
own conception merely? Strange that men who would be 
beautiful should ever deem it unpractical to hold before 
their contemplation the very type and ideal of beauty. 

A third need of man is a complete ethics, a rule of con- 
duct to which he may turn with never-failing confidence. 
That he has never reached this through his investigations, is 
a fact too obvious to need to be stated. Systems manifold 
we have: systems intuitive, systems utilitarian; each rest- 
ing on a different foundation; each providing a different 
criterion of moral judgment, and a different standard of obli- 
gation. And while it is true that with all their diversity 
one may follow with tolerable safety an Adam Smith or a 
Bentham, a Stuart Mill or our own Laurens Hickok, yet is 
it further true that these teachers speak not the vernacular 
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of common life; that they reach not those to whom moral 
guidance needs most of all to be given. The multitude may 
find more practical help from the halting and unsteady 
example of their more conspicuous and high-minded neigh- 
bor than they could possibly glean from the subtle disquisi- 
tions of these immortal writers. How much better for them 
then the transcendent example of the ideal man! 

Now we are aware what objections can be urged when we 
speak of Christ as in himself the concrete exhibition of the 
perfect ethics. Ethics cover the whole sphere of human 
conduct,— our relation to business, family, society, the state, 
the sphere of our activity, and all our private habit, while 
the example of Christ touches only a small part of these. I, 
for instance,am a merchant; Christ never traded, and so 
the ethics of trade are not set forth in his example. I ama 
physician; Christ never practised medicine. I am a mother; 
Christ was a man. I am a husband; Christ never married. 
It was a very exceptional way he trod,—that of reformer, 
seer, prophet,— while here are mankind walking in multi- 
farious paths. What appeal can we make to him, then, for 
direction in a way he never trod; for example, in experi- 
ences by which he was never tried? It is the old demand 
for rule, when it is principle that is offered us. And what 
is the principle we see illustrated in him as he is transfig- 
ured before us in the New Testament? Surely there.can be 
no contention here when we say, The subordination of self 
to the law of right, or God. And this is the whole of 
ethics in the practical meaning of the word. Whoever 
subordinates his conduct to right is right; whoever fails to 
do this is not right. Than this subordination, ethics can 
accept no less; than this, it can demand no more. 

If any one demurs at our claim for Christ as the exempli- 
fier of the perfect ethics, it behooves him to turn back to his 
example and show at what points in his life he failed in this 
subordination. When did he disown the right, or part com- 
pany with it? Did he not bow to it in the wilderness? Did 
he not walk with it in Galilee? Was it not his companion 
in Jerusalem? Did he not kneel under it at Gethsemane? 
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Was not his triumph on Calvary the seal of his obedience? 
Take that example now to our relations, and see if it will 
fail us. Take it to our business, and can we practise dis- 
honesty? Take it to our civic relationships, and can we be 
faithless to a trust? Take it to our professions, and can we 
be recreant to their obligations? Take it to our homes, and 
can we violate their sanctities? Do, man of letters, mer- 
chant, minister, docter,—do in your relations as Christ in 
his, and think you that you can err? Act as in the light of 
Christ's example you are sure he would act if he stood 
where you stand, and do you suppose you can go wrong? 
Ask yourself when you are tried, How would Christ do? 
and will not the answer settle for you the true order of 
conduct? We can conceive but one answer. Ah! here is 
the example we all may imitate; here is the embodied and 
illustrated principle by which we may all order our lives. 
And yet, as we have said, we see the tendency to discount 
and discard him. Because men must renounce the specula- 
tive errors with which they find him associated, they let go 
their hold, or seem to, upon the revealer of God, the type 
and ideal of humanity, the perfect moral example. Abstrac- 
tions! Abstractions! is the ery. Give us speculations! 
Give us theories! What have we to do with revealers, 
types, exemplars, in this age of advancing wisdom? Have 
you got past him? or are you not rather in the position of 
the inexperienced mariner, who, placed at the- wheel and 
told to steer by a certain star, soon called to the captain to 
give him another star as he had got by that one. Not 
unfrequently is it the case that men fancy they have passed 
what they have simply veered away from. Your abstrac- 
tions,— have they more power than his concrete personality ? 
What is the teaching of human experience? Is the truth 
better than the truth incarnate? The divine word,— is it 
more persuasive in its appeals, is it more powerful in its 
unction, than the word made flesh and dwelling among us? 
What churches are strong? aye, what religions guide the 
worship of mankind? Are they such as know only the 
speculations of the philosopher, the dreams of the mystic, 
5 
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the intuitions of the seer, or are they those that maintain a 
steadfast and loving allegiance to an historic founder? 
What is the import of the names, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Zoroastrian? Why have these worships, personal as we call 
them, so widely supplanted the impersonal worships with 
which they have come in conflict? The answer to these 
questions, one and all, points to the same conclusion. Ab- 
stractions may do for the few, but the many,—only the 
person can attract their gaze and win their sympathy. The 
power of Christianity in the world is due to the fact that its 
life-currents flow from the throbbing heart of Christ. Chris- 
tianity without Christ might be a beautiful form indeed, 
like some sculptured Apollo or Minerva, but, like these, 
cold and lifeless. Of such a Christianity, however, there is 
no fear. Though men may dream it to-day, they will see 
the error with open eyes to-morrow. Though, repelled for 
the time by some exploded fiction respecting him, or dazzled 
by the splendor of some achievement of the intellect, they 
may turn away, yet anon they will come to him again. 
They cannot long resist the attraction of that personality; 
and they will confess its sovereignty over them. The comet 
may wander far away into the cold and dark, but the 
sun brings it round its aphelion curve, and draws it back to 
warmth and light at last. 

A. W. JACKSON. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHURCH. 


During the summer of 1877, while reading the brilliant 
and suggestive work of Mivart on Contemporary Evolution, 
I was struck by the remark, that long before scientific 
thinkers had made evolution the resolver of all mysteries, 
the idea of it had been stated in its clearest and fullest 
form, and applied to the study of doctrines, by a Roman 
Catholic theologian, John Henry Newman. This passing 
remark was enough to determine me to.read the essay on 
“Development of Doctrine.” Several years before, the Plain 
and Parochial Sermons of Newman had won me by their 
elegant simplicity of manner and earnestness of purpose, 
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while his Apologia Pro Vita Sua had endeared him to me as 
a man who, although mistaken in his doctrinal opinions, 
was none the less worthy all the honor that is the due of 
him who willingly sacrifices all the dignities a great national 
church is ready to bestow, and all the friendships cemented 
by the intercourse of years, to enter the Roman Catholic 
Church as a simple communicant. Following one’s thought 
to its extremest consequences, admired as it is to-day, is not 
so commonly practised as to make obedience to it undeserv- 
ing special homage. He who does so, deserves to be read, 
however imperfect his utterance. But when to a spirit of 
self-sacrifice all the choicest graces of style are added, read- 
ing becomes, not only a moral, but an intellectual, duty. 
Feelings like these prompted me to the study of the book to 
which my attention had been called. My anticipations were 
more than realized. For the style of the work is as clear as 
crystal, the thought almost free from the limitations which 
language imposes, the arrangement of the argument simple 
and logical, the illustrations abundant and apposite. Seldom 
has it been my privilege to derive more benefit from any 
volume. That benefit may, indeed, not have been the one 
the sainted author wished to bestow; nevertheless it was in 
accordance with a statement of his own: “No one has 
power over the issues of his principle; we cannot manage 
our argument and have so much of it, and no more.” — But 
now to the purpose and design of the work itself. It has 
always been urged against Roman Catholicism by its op- 
posers, that many of its doctrines, many of its modes of 
worship, and much of its ecclesiastical government were 
unknown, not only to the earlier, but even to the compara- 
tively later, centuries of Christianity. Protestantism stigma- 
tizes these as corruptions which a faithless church allowed 
to defile and almost destroy the pure doctrine and practice 
of the apostles. The vital question, therefore, which Dr. 
Newman attempts to answer is: Are these additions corrup- 
tions, or are they developments legitimate and necessary 
from the first principles of Christianity? Of these two 
possible answers, he adopts the latter. He does not feel 
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compelled to grope among the fathers to find what the pure 
doctrine once was. Now and here, in the actual Church, 
the lawful depository of the traditions of the past, he 
beholds Christianity, not in its decaying, but in its per- 
fected, form. To him it does not seem possible that all the 
fulness of the revelation made by Jesus should be perceived 
at once. The divine thought in the bosom of the Church 
must be ever unfolding and expanding, as various contin- 
gencies arise in its history. One form of expression may 
suffice for one period; another is required to meet the wants 
of another. And yet both expressions are but different 
representations of the same primitive idea. All the forms 
of doctrine and ceremonial and Church polity which Roman 
Catholicism has to-day are “nothing else than what that 
very idea meant from the first, its exact image as seen in a 
combination of the most diversified aspects, with the sug- 
gestions and corrections of many minds, and the illustrations 
of many trials.” 

But granting this idea of development, there must be 
certain signs by which we may know this development to be 
a true one. The additions made must be subjected to cer- 
tain tests. The first of these tests is, that these additions 
must be in’ the interest of the preservation of the primitive 
idea, They must not be like amendments to an original 
motion, effecting its destruction, but enlargements and ap- 
plications of it. A second test is, that these additions, if 
true developments, will sustain and continue the principle 
on which the idea has developed. It is possible to retain a 
doctrine while the principle underlying it is abandoned. 
The test of a true development is the preservation of both. 
A third test is the power of assimilating other ideas without 
injury to the ideas already retained. A fourth test is that it 
will be possible to find in the history of the Early Church, 
intimations and tendencies which imply the later develop- 
ments. The fifth test is, that these additions shall be 
logical sequences from the idea to which they profess to 
belong. And, finally, as a sixth test, each addition must 
be preservative of what has gone before it. When we reflect 
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upon these tests, and try to apply them, we find that they 
afford us little real help. For two things are necessary in 
order to make them practical,—an infallible knowledge of the 
facts of Christian history, and a certain knowledge of what 
the first principles of Christian doctrine really are. Of what 
avail is a test which cannot be applied? We are told that 
the test of a true development is that it is preservative of 
the first principle of Christianity. But when we ask what 
that first principle is, the only answer we receive is a warn- 
ing against assuming scme principle from which we must 
determine the validity of Christianity. “ As to Christianity, 
considering the unsystematic character of its inspired docu- 
ments, and the all but silence of contemporary history, if we 
attempt to determine its one original profession, undertak- 
ing, or announcement, we shall be reduced to those eclectic, 
arbitrary decisions which have in all ages been so common.” 
And if the first test is thus practically useless, so also are 
the rest. A true development is one that will keep alive 
and continue the original idea. But what is that original 
idea? One says it is this, and that, therefore, his doctrinal 
system is necessary to its continuance. Another says it is 
that, and maintains his doctrinal system as a means to the 
same end. Who will decide which is right? Who, until 
the point is decided, can determine, by the test laid down, 
what a true development is? This is likewise true of the 
test of logical sequence. Let us know what the original 
idea is, and the rigorous thinker may deduce the right con- 
clusions. But until we do have this original idea, the test 
of logical sequence is one which can never be used. 

Let us not, however, imagine that Dr. Newman assumes 
that these tests are sufficient to determine the question as to 
the legitimacy of additions which the Roman Catholic 
Church may have made. He himself admits that they are 
only general tests, and that we need something more practi- 
eal for our guidance. We need, he affirms, an infallible 
authority to tell us what additions are corruptions, and what 
developments. It would seem, at first sight, as if the proof 
of the existence of an infallible authority somewhere should 
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have preceded the argument for the idea of doctrinal devel- 
opment. But, on closer view, we can see the wisdom of the 
author’s arrangement. For if we start with the assumption 
that correctness of doctrinal conception is necessary, and if 
then we are convinced that this doctrine is not explicitly 
contained in any one book, but is a result of the growing 
mind and heart of the Church through the centuries, the 
inquiry as to whether we have any one who can teach us to 
distinguish between true and false developments becomes 
exceedingly practical. When we have once admitted that 
salvation depends upon the adoption of the right develop- 
ment, we are forced to the conclusion that tliere is a “strong 
antecedent argument” for the existence, in the divine dis- 
pensation, of an authority to sanction these developments. 
But, after all, is not this reasoning ina circle? We are, in 
the first place, told that we have no right to assume any- 
thing as the first principle of Christianity, and then we are 
told that there is an antecedent argument in favor of an 
infallible authority, because only thus is our salvation ren- 
dered possible. Yet this entire argument rests upon the 
central principle that God is love, and that he cares for his 
children. If he did not, or if we knew nothing about the 
matter, we should have no warrant for supposing that he 
would use any means for saving them. If, however, we are 
assured by that voice which echoes the deepest feeling of 
our hearts that God is love, we have a first principle from 
which we have a right to reason, and by which we can 
be assured of that, whether some developments of Christian- 
ity are true or false. 

But when we pass this by, we are arrested by another 
consideration. The authority to which we trust for the 
determination of true developments is not certainly infallible. 
We can only arrive at a probability that it is so. We can 
have no absolute proof in the matter. Dr. Newman feels 
the difficulty. He uses great ingenuity in striving to over- 
come it. But the result of his effort amounts only to this: 
First, it applies to the apostles and to Scripture itself. 
Second, we may have a probable belief in an infallible 
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authority. The first statement is effective only as against 
those who hold certain views of inspiration. As to the 
second, we may rightly reply that upon this ground we may 
attain to a belief in anything that is not self-contradictory. 

Again, in viewing carefully this argument from develop- 
ment, one cannot avoid being convinced that it contains 
elements which may prove destructive to Roman Catholicism 
itself. When, for example, we are reminded that it is no 
sign of a false development that the form it assumes is 
different from the form in which the idea has previously 
manifested itself, we can see how naturally the Protestant 
will admit all this, and, in consequence, entirely ignore the 
difference between the forms and doctrinal expressions of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the past, and those of his 
own church at the present time. In this way, one of the 
arguments employed, viz., that many of the saints of the 
Early Church would feel more at home in the Roman Catho- 
lic than in the Protestant churches, loses all its value. As 
well might the Jew say that King David or Isaiah would 
feel more at home in the Jewish temple than in the upper 
room with those who met at Pentecost. Then, too, develop- 
ment may be equivalent to destruction. It was only in this 
sense that Jesus could say he had come to fulfil, not to 
destroy, the law. The present condition of things may be 
the necessary antecedent of a future condition which in out- 
ward form will be utterly different. Christianity was the 
legitimate development of Judaism. It brought into clearer 
light many of its obscure, and revealed some of its hidden, 
meanings, and gave a definite fulfilment to many of its 
vague anticipations and aspirations. But in outward form 
it was the negation of that which it essentially affirmed. 
What, then, if Protestantism is unlike medieval or ancient 
Christianity? It has a right to assert that this dissimilarity 
is concerned only with what is secondary and non-essential, 
while its inner life, in harmony with that of the past, fulfils 
in different forms all its deepest longings. Its modes of 
worship and its doctrinal conceptions may indeed have 
varied, but they have varied to express more adequately the 
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same Christian spirit. And the time may have already 
arrived when the law of development has reached its final 
result, in the destruction of that by means of which it has 
attained to perfection. 

Thus Protestantism may well claim that while it destroys 
the scaffolding once so necessary for the building of the 
temple of God, it does so in order to allow the fair propor- 
tions of that temple to reveal themselves in the fulness of 
their finished beauty. To maintain development of doc- 
trine by and through different forms of statement effectu- 
ally prevents any one from saying at any particular time 
which is the absolutely right form; just as the naturalist, 
looking at the various stages through which animal life has 
passed, is unable to say of some preéxisting form that it is 
the perfect form, and that deviation from it constitutes 
imperfection. Upon the assumption of development in doc- 
trine, no former period can be called ideal. 

For the basis on which it rests is, that the ideal is in the 
future and not in the past, and that all forms of worship, all 
conceptions of doctrine, are preparatory forms of that ideal 
type which may be unlike them all. The theory of develop- 
ment, pushed to its consequences, is destructive of all dog- 
matism, and most destructive of that colossal dogmatism 
which strives to arrest the free movement of human thought 
by its imperious edicts. For while it is imposing its defini- 
tions, the things defined are, Proteus-like, ever changing. 
The definitions which satisfy the intellect of the third cen- 
tury do not touch the questions which later centuries ask. 
Constant changes of doctrinal opinions are rendered necessary 
by the growing spirit of man. He who stands still changes 
most. 

Briefly, then, in this subtle argument for Roman Catholi- 
cism, we have a number of tests by which to distinguish true 
from false developments. But these are made ineffective by 
the refusal of the author to allow us any knowledge of some 
first principle of Christianity. Then an infallible authority 
for the purpose of declaring what the true developments are 
is assumed as antecedently probable. But we can only have 
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a probable, that is, a fallible, knowledge that this authority is 
infallible. And, lastly, when we consider the manner in which 
the law of development operates, destroying in order to 
fulfil, we have no reason for not admitting that, after all, 
Roman Catholicism may have found its truest affirmation in 
the negation of Protestantism. 

I have thus far considered Dr. Newman’s work as a 
defence of Roman Catholicism. I now propose to regard its 
effect as an argument against dogmatic Protestantism. In 
the presence of a work like this, two courses are open for it 
to take. It may deny the idea of development in doctrine, 
or that idea may be accepted and interpreted in favor of its 
own conceptions. It is evident, however, that the denial of 
development in doctrine cannot be maintained. In a relig- 
ion whose sacred books are scattered over long centuries, 
and whose contents reveal the development of religious life 
and thought from the lowest and simplest to the highest and 
most comprehensive forms, such a procedure would be a 
practical refusal to accept the lesson which the books it 
professes to revere plainly teach. It may, however, be said 
that all the doctrines of dogmatic Protestantism are found 
in the Bible. But is this quite true? Even the doctrine 
that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of the 
Protestants, or that it is the only rule of doctrine, is not 
explicitly taught in it. And if all the doctrines of dogmatic 
Protestantism are expressly revealed, why these variations 
in statement, why these hostile camps arrayed against one 
another for over three centuries? It is said this is the result 
of unwise interpretations. We then ask, but vainly, Where 
is the wise interpreter? And if interpretation is necessary 
for a right understanding of the revelation, this process itself 
is a kind of development; an unfolding of that which, as 
yet, had remained enclosed. It is hard, indeed, to see how 
all necessary Christian doctrine could have been fully re- 
vealed from the beginning, when, for three and four Chris- 
tian centuries we find so little recognition of it. Mr. Cook 
tried to prove that the fathers clearly maintained the doc- 


trine of the Trinity. But the passages he quoted as evi- 
6 
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dence are all disallowed as arguments by Donaldson, the 
editor of the translation from which he read. If the Protest- 
ant defenders of this or any other dogma urge in its defence 
that it was held in substance, though not in form, from the 
beginning, they surrender by so doing the position for which 
they contend. They admit the fact of development in 
Christian doctrine. Supposing, then, this admitted, upon 
what ground will dogmatic Protestantism stand? Will its 
doctrinal ideas endure the tests of a true development? 
Take the first test proposed: accordance with the first prin- 
ciple, the original idea, of Christianity. By its nature, it can 
give no real satisfaction as to what that first principle, or 
idea, is. One school makes it this, another that; but as to 
which is right no power can determine. The New Testa- 
ment is wider than our theories. And when we try to 
grasp the intellectual principle, under which all others may 
be arranged, and by which their truth may be determined, 
we often find that what we have regarded as the essential 
principle of its writers is only the essential principle in our 
individual thought. If we search the fathers and the 
records of Church history, the result is still likely to be the 
same. There is no authority anywhere able to declare that 
this or that notion is the fundamental idea of Christianity. 
Consequently, there is no authority which has the right to 
declare one development of doctrine true and another 
false. 

But there is another test which dogmatic Protestantism 
altogether fails to bear. It is not, and it does not claim to 
be, preservative of the past. It ignores, as Newman truly 
says, twelve centuries of Christian history. Now this would 
be a matter of comparatively little importance, were it not 
for two assumptions it is constantly making: first, that it is 
the only depository of orthodox doctrine ; and, second, that 
doctrinal correctness is necessary to salvation. But how can 
it consistently claim to be the depository of orthodox doc- 
trine, when it rejects so many of the conceptions held by the 
Church Universal for over one thousand years. If it were 
developing its conceptions, it might claim that, although 
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these were no longer existing under the same forms, 
nevertheless the idea which formed their substance was 
cherished in forms better adapted to the present tone of 
thought. But dogmatic Protestantism does not pretend to 
do anything of this kind. It regards the idea that truth is 
often found in the robes of error as dangerous and mislead- 
ing. It draws a sharp line between truths and errors in 
doctrine, and asserts that at least one-half the beliefs of the 
Church for ages were entirely wrong. It breaks almost 
entirely with the past. It fails to estimate its value. It is 
impossible for any organization, much less a church claiming 
to be the inheritor of Christian truth, to long disregard its 
relation to the past. For the Church, like a tree, must have 
roots fixed deep in the soil, if it would stand erect. It must 
draw life and strength from the fact that souls, in all ages, 
under all circumstances, have been enlivened and inspired 
by it. 

A faith is ngt a manufacture, but a growth. Certain dog- 
matic Protestants, realizing this, have tried to trace their doc- 
trines, not through the Church of Rome,— that they knew was 
impossible,—but through certain obscure sects which they 
regard as the depositories of true Christian doctrine in dark 
ages. Sometimes they have found them existing in noted 
heresiarchs. According to them, the stream which flowed 
down from the heavenly Jerusalem flashed, for the brief 
space of a century or two, in the sunlight, and then flowed 
underground for centuries, to emerge once more into the 
light of day. Now if this were merely an attempt to show 
that there have been those in former times who have main- 
tained some of the distinctive principles of dogmatic Protest- 
antism, it would be a matter of indifference whether its 
attempt was satisfactory or not. Like Prof. Tyndall’s his- 
toric succession of materialistic philosophy, it would have a 
purely literary or philosophical interest. But it is infinitely 
more than this. Our eternal welfare depends upon our 
having preserved the right set of Christian doctrines. 
Which, then, Roman Catholicism or dogmatic Protestantism, 
has the strongest claim upon us? The former, which repre- 
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sents the largest range of Christian thought for over twelve 
hundred years, or the latter, which breaks with such an 
historic past, and forms an alliance with obscure sects and 
excommunicated heretics? As between the two, there can 
be no hesitation in preferring Roman Catholicism. For it 
does preserve the past, or at least act in relation to it, as 
dogmatic Protestantism never has acted or can act. 

It is a melancholy fact that since the death of Luther 
Protestantism has made no new conquests in Europe, while 
it has lost some which it had made previous to that event. 
To-day Roman Catholicism appeals more strongly to this 
unbelieving age than any form of dogmatic dissent. We 
may find various reasons for all this. A great cause is the 
failure of Protestantism to ally itself with the great past of 
Christianity in such a way as to show that it preserves what 
in its substance it has ever been. 

But there is another cause still more potent than the one 
just given. .This dogmatic Protestantism Which declares 
that correct doctrine is necessary to salvation cannot satis- 
factorily determine for any one what that doctrine actually 
is. Catholicism can always do this, because it preserves all 
the doctrines which the Church in former ages maintained, 
and still denounces all the heresies it condemned. But 
dogmatic Protestantism, in its endeavor to preserve some 
kind of relation to the past, has accepted as its teachers 
many of those whom the Church has disapproved, and even 
thrust from her communion. With what consistency, then, 
can it denounce any deviation from what it now maintains, 
as a departure from doctrine held by the Church? For this 
is just what it has done in relation to Catholicism, and the 
act which it approves in those who held opinions opposed to 
the current conceptions of the Church. The dogmatic Prot- 
estant cannot condemn the disbeliever in endless punish- 
ment as untrue to the universal teaching of Christendom ; 
for in so doing he hews off the limb on which he himself is 
resting. If he says the denial was maintained by only a few 
church teachers, like Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, and Theo 
dore of Mopsuestia, he may be pertinently answered by 
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being reminded that he, too, is holding doctrines with regard 
to many matters which were not only untaught by, but un- 
known to the Church. 

I have dwelt upon this one test of a true development of 
doctrine, because it seems to me the one which best illus- 
trates the weakness of dogmatic Protestantism. It has no 
such connection with the great past of the Church as would 
warrant any one in believing that it preserved its doctrine. 
And when it presumptuously claims that its doctrines are 
necessary to salvation, its own denial of much of the doc- 
trine of the historic Church of Christendom renders its dog- 
matism undignified, and its denunciation of heresy preten- 
tious and hypocritical. It has no right to assert itself as the 
legitimate development of that Church which has given laws 
to the Christian world. In fact, dogmatic Protestantism is 
not a development, but a dissolution. 

The idea of development in Christian doctrine in no way 
benefits the cause of Roman Catholicism. But dogmatic 
Protestantism receives from it a fatal wound. It cannot 
deny the operation of development in doctrine, and when it 
allows that there is development it has no means for deter- 
mining whether any new doctrine is true or false. It is 
also unable to show that its distinctive doctrines conserve 
the doctrines which have preceded it. It does not grow out 
of, but cuts itself loose from, the greater part of the historic 
past of the Church. And yet, notwithstanding all this, it 
asserts correctness of doctrinal conception as necessary to 
salvation, and hopes, with its isolated, inadequate, inconsist- 
ent theological systems, to successfully cope with that intel- 
lectual system which, whatever else we may say of it, is the 
final result of the thought of the wisest and best men, and 
of the logical movement of a great world-historic body. 

When, in the investigation of‘any subject, we discover 
that, although our method of procedure is right, our conclu- 
sion is wrong or unsatisfactory, we must be convinced that 
our original assumption is wrong. May not this be the case 
here? It is obvious that a law of development in doctrine 
must be admitted. Christian thought did not come from 
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the mind of God full formed and perfect. It came asa 
child, with the grace of God, indeed, upon it, but still as a 
child, needing first the nurture of loving hearts to bring it 
to maturity, and then conflict with opposing forces to make 
it strong as a giant. From the theology of Clement to that 
of Aquinas, the development of doctrine goes on without 
ceasing. The later age has constantly added what the 
words and actions of the earlier seemed, logically, to require. 
All Church history is a testimony to development. Yet the 
results flowing from the application of it are disappointing. 
We seem to gain little or nothing by it. For what we want 
is not the knowledge that ideas are developing, but whether 
they are developing in the right direction. It is not enough 
to be informed that the doctrines we believe to-day are the 
logical deductions from the original idea of Christianity, if 
we do not know whether the deductions are really true or 
false. Both Roman Catholic and dogmatic Protestant alike 
feel this. The one assumes an infallible Pope to determine 
the validity of developments, the other an infallible Book,— 
assumptions which need more proof than the questions they 
are called in to settle. But so long as Christianity is viewed 
as an authoritative statement of certain absolute systems of 
truth, this will always be the inevitable result. 

The real question at issue is, What is Christianity? Is ita 
propositional system or an inspirational power? Writers like 
Dr. Newman say it is the former. In one of his works, how- 
ever, he tells us that a belief in God contains a germ of faith 
which, when unfolded, will at last- blossom into the fulness 
of the Catholic religion. But what is this other than saying 
that the religious life is the best preparation for religious 
thought? And this logically brings us to the conclusion 
that life, out of which everything else proceeds, is the essen- 
tial element in Christianity. The mistake of Dr. Newman 
is in his making development of doctrine the essential thing. 
Taking this view of it, he could not avoid landing his 
followers either in doubt or in dogmatic assumption. Let 
us now take the position that Christianity is a life, and see 
whether we cannot attain more fruitful results. It will, 
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perhaps, be urged that if we do not know what the first 
notion or doctrinal conception is, we cannot know that 
it is a life. The reply to this is obvious. To determine 
what special doctrine was uppermost in one’s mind, or what 
opinion he held as fundamental, historic documents are 
needed. And these must be historic, not only in the sense 
that they were substantially written by those whose doc- 
trinal position we wish to know, but in the sense of being 
his exact words. The form of a doctrine may turn upon the 
omission or insertion of a word, even upon the place or char- 
acter of a punctuation point. Then, too, we must not only 
know that the documents are thus historic, but that they 
were intended to be systematic presentations of the views of 
their writers. Now we have nothing of this kind in the 
New Testament. Granted that all its books were written 
at the earliest alleged period, for the most part by eye- 
witnesses, who would be so bold, in the presence of various 
readings, as to claim that their authors could have meant 
only so much and no more? All know that these books are 
far from being systematic. St. Paul’s Epistles are the prac- 
tical letters of a man who was so earnest that his ideas could 
never remain concealed. But they are not, in any true 
sense of the term, systematic. And when we bear in mind 
how often an earnest-hearted man leaves much to be bal- 
anced by the view of his readers, and how in calmer mo- 
ments he would balance much himself by fuller statement, 
we must feel that it is hazardous to base systems of theology 
upon those Epistles, in which are “some things hard to be 
understood.” 

The Gospels are the remembrances of the words of Him 
who spake as never man spake. But when we remember 
how the turn of an expression affects its scientific value, we 
can realize how unreliable any system must be which is 
built upon single utterances or forced combinations of them. 
When, however, we want to know what the life and spirit 
of the Master are, we feel that, for that purpose, the docu- 
ments are al!-sufficient. That life which had in it power to 
transform commonplace men into spiritual heroes must like- 
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wise have impressed itself deeply upon the hearts of those 
who gave representations of him to those who composed his 
memoirs. We can have no doubt about the spirit of Jesus 
being revealed in the Gospels, or what was the general 
tendency of his teaching. ‘It was a constant protest against 
formalism, a constant assertion of the comparative unimpor- 
tance of any intellectual system, compared with the spirit of 
man’s life: He never declares that he has come to give 
some new system of doctrine. His mission is the imparta- 
tion of spiritual life. ‘My words are spirit and life.” “TI 
am come that they may have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” The truth comes by being filled with his spirit. It 
is in this sense that he is full of truth and grace, and not in 
the sense of being the propounder of an absolute intellectual 
system. If we regard the Fourth Gospel as written in the 
middle of the second century, it reveals even more fully what, 
even then, was the deepest feeling of the Church: “To as 
many as believed on his name, to them gave he power to be- 
come sons of God.” And this, I think, was the feeling of the 
Church in later centuries, when the Latin spirit had begun to 
materialize the spirit of Christianity. Dr. Newman, in the 
latter part of his work, gives the utterances of noted writers 
concerning the Church of Rome. They are testimonials to 
it. _But when read carefully, we can perceive that they are 
more testimonials to the life she possessed than to the eccle- 
siastical assumptions she was making. 

The attainment of an absolute system of truth has in all 
ages been the dream of the soul of man. He has become, in 
hope of grasping it, the dupe of impostors. Rather than 
yield what he deemed the absolute doctrine, he has sur- 
rendered life itself. Unwilling to act without it, he has 
often passed his days in inactivity. In one respect, this is a 
grand trait of human nature. It reveals its desire for 
reality. The danger always is, that one may take up with 
some semblance, believing it to be the reality; that he may 
delude himself with the assurance that he is shaping his 
course by the north star, when he is only following some 
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earth-born will-o’-the-wisp. This would be harmful to the 
individual only, if the assurance that he had the absolute 
doctrine did not impel him either to impose it upon others, 
or to regard it essential to their salvation. 

In this way, the dream of absolute intellectual doctrine 
has been the source of persecution and bigotry. It is well, 
therefore, to ask ourselves whether it is this, after all, that 
we want, and whether it is this which Christianity promises. 
We have seen that Christianity promises iife, power to live 
the life we, in our truest moments, yearn after. It is this 
we really want. We do not act badly because we do not 
know better, but because we have not the power to do so. 
Until we are able to do what we know, and to live the life 
we desire, the possession of the last secret of the universe 
will have no value. What we long for is not so much the 
revelation of divine and human mysteries as the quickening 
influence of the divinely human life. And to this hunger 
for fuller life and power, Christianity gives its answer in the 
person of Jesus. 


Viewed as a set of propositions, the knowledge of whose 
true development is essential, we have no means of applying 
the tests laid down by Dr. Newman. Viewed, however, as a 
life, we may take these tests and find them in every respect 
applicable. While by them it is impossible to determine 
what the true Christian doctrine is, we may, by their aid, 
distinguish the signs of a vital Christianity. To be vital, it 
must preserve the original conception of Christianity as a 
life inspired by the life of Jesus. We can imagine it as pass- 
ing through many phases of doctrine and modes of worship. 
Indeed, we may regard these as necessary steps towards 
making it truer to that life which doctrines seek to manifest. 
But we cannot conceive of an abandonment of that funda- 
mental position and Christianity as coexisting. The first 
note of the true Christian Church is the possession of the 
Christ-life. And the second test shows us that the extent of 
that life does not depend upon the doctrines asserted. Dr. 
Newman himself furnishes us an example when he says the 
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Greek Church has kept the doctrine, but abandoned the 
principle, of Christianity. What is this but another way of 
saying that it has kept the forms, but lost the life which 
once gave these forms vitality and power? The principle of 
Christianity is life. 

The second note of the true Church, then, is that its 
theology is the intellectual explanation of what its Christian 
life is, now and here; that it does not repeat the phrases, but 
continues the life, of the past. The true Church may not 
indeed conceive of doctrine with Athanasius, but it has his 
spirit of resistance to what it deems forms of error. It may 
not agree with St. Augustine’s theology, but it shares in his 
aspirations. It may have passed far beyond the understand- 
ing of views which St. Bernard took of secular and religious 
affairs, but it has not lost his courage and self-devotion. 
Then what is so capable of assimilating and incorporating 
all things as religious life? The most spiritual men are, 
almost always, the most liberal. It is in the realm of re- 
ligious thought as it is in Nature. Inorganic, i.e., non- 
living, things increase, but do not grow. They take nothing 
into their own nature. But organic, é.e., living, things 
absorb and transform them into their own likeness, and 
cause them to contribute to their growth. So the system of 
mere doctrines is so much a development from some original 
notion that logic forbids its assimilation of anything outside 
itself. The force of circumstances may cause it to add one 
thing and leave out another, but it has no other power than 
that of accretion. But the Christian life by its inherent 
power lays hold on all forms of thought and conduct, as the 
means of that growth which is all-embracing, all-trans- 
forming. 

Passing by other tests, let us consider the last,— preserva- 
tion of the past. By this, of course, cannot be meant the 
preservation of every doctrine as originally stated. The 
Roman Catholic Church does not claim that she herself does 
this. Dogmatic Protestantism breaks with many of its con- 
ceptions entirely. It must therefore mean preservation of 
that which the Christian consciousness has felt to be neces- 
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sary to its spiritual cravings. Regarded thus, there is not a 
single great doctrine of the past the intention of which the 
deepest Christian consciousness of the present does not 
cherish. The forms in which the Church of the fourth 
century protested against the opinions of Arius it may 
regard as defective, because based upon a narrow philosophy; 
but the idea it wished to impress is the one which Chris- 
tianity to-day most firmly holds in its heart,—the idea that 
man can have some knowledge of God. The Chalcedonian 
symbol may appear a mechanical union, by definition, of 
natures which really cannot be combined. Nevertheless, it 
was the striving of the Christian consciousness — the same 
now as then—to realize the essential unity of the divine 
and human. In all the doctrines of the past, the Christian 
life of the present discovers, not that which it would 
destroy, but the imperfecticn it would complete. There is 
no need, therefore, of supposing a mechanical succession, 
guarded by an infallible Church, to guarantee the preserva- 
tion of ductrine. The Christian consciousness is all-suffi- 
cient. It will allow no aspiration, no germ of truth, to 
remain unfulfilled or undeveloped. 

This prepares the way for the answer to the inquiry, 
What will become of Christianity, if thus regarded, as a 
scientific system? We have seen that what we needed was 
power to do the truth we know. But the inspiration coming 
from the life of Jesus does not come alone. With the 
inspiration, there comes revelation. For every new impulse 
towards duty reveals more of its nature. ‘Do the will, and 
thou shalt know the doctrine.” So men all along the ages, 
who have been stimulated to self-sacrificing action by love 
for the Son of Man, have had divine truth unfolded. And 
as in the past, so now. Take care of the life, and the scien- 
tific system may then be trusted to the natural development 
of the intellect. But we must never forget that this system 
can never be other than approximative. Its final develop- 
ment, no human foresight can foretell or guard against. 
Only life is absolute. Life always develops in the right 
direction. It may deviate for a moment, but its tendency 
is ever towards truth as it exists in the mind of God. 
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The great difficulty with some minds is, that they are 
afraid to trust the free workings of the Christian conscious- 
ness. To them it seems as if its course must necessarily be 
wrong, if unguided by some visible power. They want to 
see some hand steadying the ark of God. Every intellectual 
aberration, every abuse of freedom, forms with them a new 
argument for some visible authority. They forget that it 
may be part of man’s probation to pass through error, or 
erroneous forms of truth, to the perception of something 
higher and truer. They do not realize that while freedom 
may mean anarchy, bondage may mean stagnation. They 
forget that all Christians are “kings and priests”; that the 
spirit that should guide into truth was promised no more to 
a hierarchy than to all believers. In consequence, they are 
ever devising some means to regulate and restrain Christian 
freedom,—if Roman Catholics, by means of an infallible 
Pope; if Anglicans, by means of an infallible Church; and 
if dogmatic Protestants, by some system of authoritative 
theology. But they who believe that the Spirit is ever 
guiding the children of God, who see in momentary discord 
the prelude to the coming harmony, and who know that 
what to their feeble comprehension may seem lawlessness is 
but the beginning of an order grander than they as yet can 
grasp, feel no such need, invent no such devices. They 
implicitiy trust to the guidance of that Christian conscious- 
ness which builds far more wisely than it knows. They 
recognize the correspondence between the growth of the 
material and spiritual world. As in the former the free 
play of Nature’s forces through the long ages was the 
process by which the world reached that form which God 
called very good, so in the latter the free development of 
the Christian consciousness is the process by which the 
Church must finally come to “the fulness of the stature of 
the perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 


F. B. HORNBROOKE. 
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TRUTHS CONSEQUENT UPON THE BELIEF IN 
A GOD. 


The belief in a God necessitates much beyond that. It: 
implies, first, the belief that God is a person. What is a 
person? A conscious, thinking being. You call yourself a 
person because you are a distinct, conscious, thinking being. 
But God could not be what the theist allows, the author of 
unity, order (a cause), and power, and not be just what, in 
this respect, you are. Indeed, we are compelled to think of 
God as a person, if we do not admit it. The idea of him 
originated with our self-conscious personality; we could 
never have found God except by what we knew, or could 
know, of him by and in our own souls. Nature without is 
discovered only by Nature within us; it is intuition, looking 
in, that fundamentally reveals him to man. 

Look next at the Divine Intelligence. This quality is 
inherent in his nature. In many languages, God means 
“light.” Mr. Gladstone told us, in a late article, that “ the 
being of a God must be tried by reason.” That is true; but 
not his being alone: all his attributes must be tried in the 
same way; and every great truth that depends on his exist- 
ence must be submitted to the same ordeal. Hence, intel- 
lect in God must be judged by the intellect of man. We can 
know God’s nature only by studying our own. For example, 
we know our own nature in relation to law. All human laws 
require a law-maker. The laws of Nature cannot have made 
themselves, nor could they be the result of happy chances. 
Nor can the execution of those laws, either, be the work of 
chance or of any inherent energy of their own. Cicero well 
said, “ He would as soon believe that the Iliad was written 
by shaking letters together in a bag as that the universe 
arose out of blind chance.” 

But if the laws of Nature cannot have made themselves, 
God must have made them. As Agassiz well said, “ The 
laws of Nature are God’s thoughts”; and Prof. Peirce is 
reported to have added, “ The enforcement of the laws of 
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Nature is the deeds of God.” Here we reach the grand 
idea that the universe is carried forward by the will of God. 
He is the mighty power ever working behind it. Reasoning 
thus, from finite man onward and onward, we reach at last 
the sublime thought of the Infinite and Omnipotent One. 

The theist has given us a God who, being the Creator of 
the material universe, must be outside of and above it; that 
is, he must be epirit. But what is spirit? Be it what it 
may, it must be the same out of God that it is in him. In 
God it takes the lead of the outward universe. So it must 
in every creature lower than God. Novalis says of Spinoza, 
he was “ God-intoxicated.” The inference from this disa- 
greeable expression is that he charged Spinoza with having 
too much of God in him. But how can this be? Paul was 
right in saying, “God is all in all.” We cannot be over- 
filled with him. In any event, the consistent believer in a 
God will admit that, wherever there seems to be a conflict 
between the phenomena of matter and those of spirit, we 
must concede the victory to the latter. 

The belief in a God constrains us to recognize many other 
points of union between him and our own souls. The first 
of these is, that all our study of man discloses more and 
more a true knowledge of God. Of old it was though that 
the full investigation of ourselves showed, not only the 
greatness of God, but his distance from man. But modern 
psychology breaks down many of those ancient boundaries. 
It shows that not to the fields and skies alone, or chiefly, 
are we to look for tokens of his presence. He is indeed in 
and around the physical universe; but still more emphati- 
cally he is in our own nature. And only so far as we can 
see him here can we find him, in his true character, there. 
It is the indwelling Spirit which lifts our thoughts upward, 
and strengthens and purifies our vision of the divine. 

There are, it is true, lines of demarcation between us and 
him which we can never pass. Time and space amaze and 
confound us. To him, the Eternal One, a thousand years 
must be as a day; but we are hemmed in by our brief 
calendars, and limited to a few rounds of years. God occu- 
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pies and fills all space; while we are circumscribed in our 
movements by this little ball of earth, and can only, by our 
most powerful instruments, bring into view a few of those 
planets and stars with which God has sown the empyrean. 

And yet from a belief in him we are impelled toward and 
can attain an ever-growing conception of his character. 
Omniscience and Omnipotence he does not share with us; 
but, what is of transcendent value, he gives us the power of 
interminable advancement in knowledge; and, however low 
our present attainments, he holds out the prospect of a meas- 
ureless progress in what our minds seek and long for. 
Voltaire said, in his cynical temper, yet equivocally, “ There 
is in every academy a vacant chair for unknown truths”; 
he added, “as Paul saw at Athens the altar to the Unknown 
God.” This language does not depress us. We draw rever- 
ently toward that altar. When it is defaced by that poor 
substitute of modern science, the Unknowable God, we reject 
the monition of the French philosopher. 

Again, the belief in a God involves necessarily the doc- 
trine of human freedom. Go back as far as you can, you 
come to a point where God as a person must have exercised 
his will upon things outside of himself. Evolution implies 
something evolved, and that not by necessity, but by the 
exercise, in the beginning, of a free will which started a 
series of illimitable evolutions. Man, by the same power 
and process, voluntarily sets in motion trains of thought and 
- methods of action. Without this operation of his own mind 
in a way kindred to that of the Divine Mind, and without a 
consciousness kindred to that of God, he could never have 
come to believe in him. But with it he rises. 

And now we advance one step farther; our belief in God 
lifts us legitimately into the moral atmosphere. The 
Supreme Being is a person; but personality is inseparably 
connected with the idea of right. “If there be a Power 
above us,” this idea of right must be the central principle of 
his nature, and “he must delight in virtue.” 

From this conclusion, we are carried on to another. “The 
power that makes for righteousness,” being of necessity a 
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person, must bear the whole moral creation forward toward 
that in which he delights; that is, moral perfection. God, 
in Anglo Saxon, means “the good” ;. and the good of our 
race, all lovers and doers of right, must have his approval. 

And now conscience is shown to be the voice of God. By 
it we apprehend the things of God. We realize more and 
more the sublime heights he must attain who takes the law 
of his life straight from God, and feels in his deepest con- 
sciousness the daily pressure of that inspiring word, Ought. 
But the inspiration just spoken of is not limited to our rela- 
tions with God. Asa belief in God draws us legitimately 
upward toward him, so it sends our best nature abroad to 
our fellow-man. In this elevated frame we look on our race 
as in close kindred to ourselves. Out of this come right 
views of love, kindness, friendship, every domestic and social 
affection, and we thus approximate by what the old writers 
called the “light of Nature,” and we feel, those effulgent 
beams that ray forth from Christianity. 

To these, the true sequence of a belief in God, we are now 
constrained to add one more, which is the continuity of our 
union with that exalted Being beyond the present life. Intima- 
tions of human immortality have been seen in every age and 
in nearly, if not quite, every race of mankind. Every bond 
of union between us and that Being whom all believe 
imperishable is a pledge of our own undying existence. All 
we know of God indicates that the connection between him 
and ourselves in spirit, intellect, freedom, and a moral nature 
must be indissoluble. Goodness cannot be the supreme 
power in God, and his moral universe including ourselves 
and man be finally destroyed. When we accept the belief 
in annihilation, we give up our faith in the sovereign and 
interminable sway of moral goodness. 

A man tells us he believes in a God, and that not only 
does his reason affirm it, but from the depths of his emo- 
tional nature “heart and flesh cry out for the living God” ; 
and this convinces him there must be a God. But with equal 
pathos, heart and flesh cry out for a life beyond this fleeting 
existence. A distinguished writer of our day, himself no 
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devout enthusiast, affirms that “religious instincts are as 
truly a part of our nature as our appetites and our nerves,— 
a fact which all history establishes, and which forms one of 
the strongest proofs of the reality of that unseen world to 
which the soul of man continually tends.” 

In a recent conversation with a layman,—a man not only 
of great practical skill, but also highly intellectual and of a 
speculative disposition,— he avowed to me distinctly his belief 
ina God. “The outward universe is full of evidence,” he 
said, “to establish that truth.” He was convinced also of 
the goodness of God as a final purpose through all his works. 
But his mind seemed to be thronged with difficulties in 
regard to man’s immortality. He was manifestly oppressed 
by the opposing testimony of the senses, and by the failure 
of physical science to establish the great fact in question. 
He quoted examples of distinguished men in our day who 
had expressed their doubt, if not disbelief, of man’s exist- 
ence hereafter; and yet, I think, not one of them was said 
to deny the being of a God. 

But how should this be? I think it springs often from 
wrong views of God. Certainly, no one will maintain that 
the mind of God depends on any construction of brain and 
nerves for its continued existence and action. Why, then, 
should my friend have conceived that the mind of man was 
to depend on any such physical structure? Then, too, while 
pressing the supremacy of the senses in general, he could 
not deny that sometimes the testimony of the spirit is 
immeasurably the superior. I asked him, Who, by any of his 
senses, ever saw a thought or weighed an affection or meas- 
ured the powers and possibilities of conception and inven- 
tion ? 

Was science, in this man’s opinion, entitled to master our 
faith in the unseen, or question its testimony? Science her- 
self depends, and always must depend, on the validity of 
the evidences of the spirit. She cannot discredit the intima- 
tions of human immortality, so long as she brings forth 
inventions like the telephone, the microphone, the electric 
light, and the multiplying automatic inventions of our day. 

+ 
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Indeed, science, in some of her late marvellous applications, 
seems about to take back a part of her old allegations against 
spirit-truths, and herself humbly approach, if not enter, the 
kingdom of God and immortality. 

With a belief in God, and ascribing to him, as is now 
usually done, intelligence, wisdom, foreknowledge, and 
power, we must say, if he had intended man for this world 
alone he would have endowed him differently from what he 
did. Instead of a memory gifted with power to gather up 
all the dark past, and that sometimes in a moment, as in the 
case of a drowning man, he would have given him an imper- 
fect memory, fitted only to recall and read the records of lim- 
ited periods. Instead of giving us this wealth of experience, 
pointing on and on to a still better life and hope, he would 
have made us capable of learning little from the past, and 
anxious only to eke out our scanty existence, with the sen- 
suous motto, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
With no thought stretching beyond this life, we should have 
had no power of prevision, and no desire, when we Jeave this 
frail body, to press, in the enfranchised spirit, up and on 
toward the boundless and glorious future. Our aspirations 
would never have been what they now are; but, like the 
unambitious animals, we should have been content with the 
narrow scope of flesh and sense, and said to our high God, 
Thou hast given me enough, I ask no more. 

Instances were quoted by my friend of this and that man 
who had yielded, apparently without dissatisfaction, to the 
gloomy fate of annihilation. But in one case the individual 
was avery old man, who, weary and worn down to imbe- 
cility, said, “I have had enough of life.” Another was over- 
powered by intense study, and, his habits being not without 
question, he died, I could not but infer, like Abner, “as the 
fool dieth.” Still another contended death was only going 
to sleep at the end of life’s day, and he himself could sink 
into nothingness as calmly and indifferently as he closed his 
eyes at night. But such persons must be a very small 
company; and who will deny that this is a gloomy and unfit 
summing up of all we are and all we have accomplished ? 
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Think of such a consummation after the glow of our radiant 
hopes; and especially when anticipated and endured con- 
sciously, and at the bidding of a good Father above,— good, 
my friend admitted,— who might have given his helpless 
children an immeasurably brighter allotment ? 

But, says our theist, “ We are too ignorant of the future 
to presume that we shall live in that far-off and unknown 
state.” This is just what a spectator would have said, could 
he, in the beginning, have looked from some higher region 
on this globe, and heard a prophecy that man was to be 
created. Our prenatal germ promised far less than do the 
germs in us of an immortal existence. 

If the future state is unknowable in some respects, so is 
God. Endow him in your conceptions with few or many 
attributes, we are no more hemmed in when we try to look 
into heaven than when we try to fully understand God. 
But if we rely at all on his stability and truthfulness, these 
qualities — 

“Promise, on our Maker’s truth, 
Loug morrow to this mortal youth.” 


The theist tells us he cannot believe in a hereafter, because 
it is such a “mystery.” But does he believe nothing else 
which is a mystery? Is man himself no mystery? Until 
we can explain the possibilities of his whole future on earth, 
it is grossly inconsistent to affirm he can have no higher 
faculties and more acute perceptions to be unfolded beyond 


this world. Nay, God himself is veiled with some impene- 


trable mysteries. If religion has not removed these, neither 
can science do it. And the very terms and conditions on 
which we learn anything about that lofty One forbid the 
hope that in the eternal ages we shall ever find out God to 
perfection. 

The belief in a God involves the further truth that in 
everything he ordered in the plan of the universe he had 
not only an intelligent but a moral purpose. The unborn 
child was adapted in all his capabilities for a creature who, 
when he entered this outer world, would find scenes and 
opportunities to call forth these special capabilities. Good- 
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ness was God’s primal aim; and to believe in him, ona 
thorough investigation, is to have faith in that as the all- 
conquering principle in the moral world. The last enemy 
that will be destroyed is death. When we lead a God- 
intended life, we become assured that not only in the physi- 
cal, but in the spiritual, province we contend with evil in a 
divine strength, and that finally good is to conquer; and 
the last enemy of our higher nature, death,— death will be 
destroyed in the death of everything impure, unholy, selfish, 
and sinful,—and we shall enter into an everlasting spirit-life. 

Believing in God, one cannot reasonably doubt that the 
right is in his care, and will ultimately prevail. The same 
sense of right that actuates the Divine Being, when seen 
clearly in him, and while held steadily in view, prompts us 
to pay homage to it both in thought and character. 

But some persons are perplexed by the amount of moral 
evil they see in this world, and, if they are not led by it 
directly to atheism, they adopt theories in regard to sin and 
its retributions which are a stumbling-block to the true 
believer. 

Many contend that if God were good he would not permit 
bad men to prosper as they sometimes do. And so in regard 
to all evil, “If God were good he would not afflict us,” they 
say, “as he does.” Some are driven in this way to practical, 
if not speculative, atheism. 

But when we take the consistent and true view of the 
moral purpose of evil, it does not disturb our faith; we 
‘ accept God as our Father, and acknowledge that he shows 
his faithfulness by chastening us for our wrong-doing. The 
drift of our lives, we feel, is toward a perfect discipline ; 
and when we see the wealth of that Spirit which is made 
tender, loving, righteous, and just by life’s discipline, we 
cling all the closer to him who appoints it. When one sub- 
mits himself to that law of retribution which is as sure in its 
course as the movements of Nature, in light, heat, elec- 
tricity, or gravitation, then a belief in God gives him a share 
in the same power interiorly which he sees in the stupendous 
forces of the outward universe. 
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Our sense of beauty is but a reflex of the same principle 
in him who gave it tous? Accepting the evidences of his 
existence and his goodness, we must believe there is a bond 
between us and God in the joy of this great system,—a 
universe of beauty. Then the human intellect is strength- 
ened by this element in his works; then we see him in the 
upsoarings of imagination and in a refined taste. He is 
present in the works of art which he prompts man to devise 
and execute; then music becomes one of his blessed minis- 
tries, and then every cultivated and pure enjoyment is 
taken as from his very hand- 

The theist sometimes, in effect, separates from himself 
the demonstrations of power or force by impassable lines; 
but power is not one thing in God and another in man. 
The currents of this great force around us, after flowing 
through suns and stars, through the oak and the tiny flower, 
do not stop when they reach man. There is no breakwater 
built up between God and our souls to exclude his power. 
You cannot label the body, “ This is force,” and the spirit, 
“ This is nothing.” God is not a dread force, electricity or 
whatever else, that pervades only here and there, and never 
enters man. We ourselves are filled, permeated, animated, 
and sustained by this glorious God-gift; and his spirit is the 
life of our spirits. 

He who believes in a God both intelligent and beneficent 
is bound to accept yet other truths. Conscious of a freedom 
not inconsistent with dependence on that Being, he escapes 
the abyss of fatalism, or, as the word now is, “ determinism,” 
which in effect banishes God from the moral universe. He 
receives in its stead the doctrine of a Providence. Not the 
old Zeus of the Greeks, who, after controlling man, was him- 
self subject to destiny, but a supreme, all-directing Being, 
in whom we live and move. And this cheering faith leads 
to a confidence in the power of prayer. If God is always 
not only around but within us, then he must hear our 
supplications, accept our thanksgivings, and answer every 
truly spiritual petition. 

I cannot close without expressing a high regard for our 
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theistic friends, honest lovers of truth, and earnest seekers, 
many of them, for it; hoping—as one who has himself 
known what it is to doubt and fear, as he looked above, 
beyond —that they all may come to the like precious faith 
with one who now believes, as he has spoken, rejoicing in 
Christ Jesus; accepting his testimony that “ not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the notice of our Father”; not 
“a hair of our head is unnumbered”; and listening with joy 
and gratitude to the inspiring strain, “ All things are yours ; 
whether the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come,—all are yours; and ye are Christ’s and 
Christ is God's.” 

A. B. Muzzey. 


JOHN WEISS. 


A pastor’s part in the burial of the dead presses on him 
this proof of our spiritual constitution,—that friends are 
never so present as when they can no longer be recognized 
by any outward sense; and this fact urges itself just in 
proportion to their intellectual and moral weight. If, there- 
fore, it was felt. peculiarly in the company gathered after the 
decease of John Weiss, the implication was of something 
transcendent in his character and mind to note which is the 
best service I can render you in my actual mood to-day. Let 
me try to bring before you his image and spirit by specifying 
his traits; and first the freshness so wonderfully maintained 
in his invalid frame. How rare his countenance and con- 
tour! Soft lines of manly beauty enclosed his strongly- 
marked, olive-colored, oriental features, and his supple, 
fluent, half-feminine form. Either sex had its property in 
the person, which both might own. But his figure was at 
first so thin, and looked so sepulchral, with the pale brown 
of his complexion as a setting for his keen dark eyes, that 
one listening to his thrilling discourses in the Hollis Street 
Church said he seemed to have ridden in from Mount 
Auburn to perform the service and then return; and 
Theodore Parker, observing his extraordinary delicacy and 
death-like look, pronounced him a doomed maa, little think- 
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ing his friend would be his biographer, and survive himself 
by nearly a score of years. Yet, nearing his sixty-first birth- 
day, his temples edged with white, he made no impression 
of age, but was bright and playful as a boy of sixteen, and 
had the newness and joyful surprise of unfading spring. 
Repeated and severe attacks of disease could never check 
the fountain of wit and kindly mirth that, till the clay crum- 
bled, boiled and bubbled from the core. His soul had no 
gradations of decline. It was untouched by decay. He was 
all himself to the last breath. He did not die, but disap- 
peared. Never was vitality of nature so astonishing coupled 
with mortal covering so infirm ; rather, never did weakening 
of the organs and instruments qualify so slightly the effects 
produced from the interior, and the music made. Perhaps 
such extreme refinement of the nervous system, involving 
muscular debility, does not contravene, but goes along with, 
uncommon ability to imagine and perceive, as well as feel. 
Certainly the outward is not seldom in inverse ratio to the 
inward strength; and his constitutional quality of so 
strangely blended tenderness and force found an apt indi- 
eator in the singularity of his voice, which, in its ordinary 
level tones and easy inflections, had a mellowness which no 
woman’s utterance could exceed, and among men was beyond 
compare, yet, as in passages of great excitement it rose like 
an eagle and stooped, was touched with the sibyl’s frenzy, 
and burst into a prophet’s scream. In his never crude or 
crazy, but sometimes artistic and almost over-dramatic de- 
livery, there was thunderous crashing alternate with a melo- 
dious key; the electric bolt, before you could think, mixed 
with the gentle rain. He called down fire from heaven in a 
different way from that proposed by the disciples James and 
John. He was no Boanerges in the pulpit; for no man 
oftener moistened the eyelids of his congregation with that 
suffusion which comes from a deeper source than —as with 
so many — the cheap showers of tears. Yet those fulgura- 
tions, by which the philosopher Leibnitz supposes God 
creates the world, had some repetition or echo in that crea- 


tive genius, the gift of God, which was exercised by this 
man. 
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The process, to some not unfriendly judges, seemed to 
lack simplicity ; it was so subtile and deep, with involutions 
and convolutions of meaning,— here a salient point of state- 
ment and there a reéntering angle in every other phrase ; 
his fancy a perfect kaleidoscope of colors, or painter’s palette 
where not a pigment was wanting and sometimes neighbor- 
ing tints got confused. The sublime bordered in his style 
on the funny, and the touching joined sometimes the 
grotesque. He could be majestic or tricksy, Prospero or 
Puck, and not seldom Ariel too. Nobody could hold dis- 
course more grand, or stick closer to his point. But he was 
elusive while fixed. He was passionately fond of music, in 
its address to indefinite feeling, comic, pathetic, or sublime ; 
and he relished clown or buffoon as well as king or courtier 
in the play he loved sometimes to go to. Not solemn at all, 
he clothed himself in no dignity of affected ways. What 
sardonic thrusts he could give, and how merrily take things 
and people off! To persons of more limited and uniform 
manner, he might appear the subject of impulses incon- 
sistent and contradictory or unreconciled. But through all 
his gamut and scale of feeling, there was no inward jar. He 
was a piece of Nature, even in his innocent fits and starts, 
and at once a prophet and a mime; and as wel! blame a 
mocking-bird for its changeful notes, a flamingo for the 
flashing color of its wings, or the natural sky for its heat- 
lightning on our path after the brusque stormy claps, as this 
finer and wider alterativeness in human shape. Was ita 
fault that “custom could not stale his infinite variety”? 
A high and mighty deportment is beautiful in some folk. 
It would have been false for him to be stately. He was not 
made so. Let every one be true to himself. He was poet 
and metaphysician too; original author and exquisite critic ; 
in the action of his faculties at once spontaneous and pro- 
found. But, however complex his statement, altogether 
simple was his purpose and his thought; and had that been 
less ponderous or unfathomed, then as gay and leaping as the 
German Heine’s would have been his verse: and much of 
his prose, lively as it always is, misses to the reader the 
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wings of swiftness added to its grave intent by his marvel- 
lous speech, while naught but what was sober and sincere 
was the ground and bottom of all he desired to convey. 

For in this man the moral was as clear as the imaginative 
stamp. On questions of right and wrong, of humanity or 
cruelty, his nature, which was sympathy, had an ethical heat 
as intense as Parker’s own, while his poetic being put forth 
about itself an atmosphere of which Parker, mighty as was 
his revolving orb of reform, was almost as devoid as the 
moon, with its one-sided and potent influence on the earth; 
while they both went together on that divine mission of 
righteousness without which all speculative faculty or con- 
structive grace in a man is superficial as an accident, or 
passing asa dream. Mr. Weiss, in the early, cloudy, forlorn 
and disheartening days, bore his testimony against slavery, 
however rich conservatism in the pew might frown, or hold 
a fan between its face and the pulpit, or desert noisily the 
tabernacle, in whatever parish was in his charge. A 
knightly courage had the supplement of a confessor’s 
patience in his breast; and herein was the glory of his 
stand, and is the beauty of his example,—that it was no 
hard and bald temper, as willing as not to give offence, but 
a disposition of most sensitive mould, a fondness of affection, 
a genial and social bent, in which this unflinching witness 
was made. Like Ulysses, to hold on his course he had to 
stop his ears to the flattering siren in this world that sang, 
— ears that loved as well as any the charms of a pleasing 
tune; and his unwavering fidelity to his religious convic- 
tions was a virtue greater and more unusual still. When 
Sumter is fired at, or bondage grasps at new soil, the most 
stupid feel the shock and start to their feet ; but men sleep 
on, and fold their hands to slumber, when theological error, 
ecclesiastical superstition, insidiously and without discharge 
of cannon or novel usurpation, would buy up thought from 
its freedom, and moor worship to preposterous traditions and 
discredited forms. This more treacherous influence he was 
brave to resist. He wanted even to rend wholly away the 
veil of mythology of the New Testament, about a miraculous 

9 
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birth, multiplying loaves and fishes, and turning water into 
wine. With indignation he scouted the tales, because the old 
orthodoxy still insists on turning delightfully suggestive leg- 
ends into literal and unveracious facts. Possibly he forgot 
that what is false as incident may, as symbol, have everlasting 
truth. He, however, told me he could not quite get round 
an idea I suggested to him of this sort. But the world is 
wax to spirit, and angels will haunt our homes neverthe- 
less! We are so made as to welcome hints of heaven in all 
those ancient stories, however, as bare accounts of circum- 
stantial events, scientifically impossible and uncouth; for 
who of us has not had the food somehow multiplied, and the 
water turned into wine, and, whatever births may be unholy, 
seen others pure? But when we come to see how unessen- 
tial is the question of particular supernatural doings of 
yesterday or eighteen centuries ago, we learn to lay the 
emphasis only on goodness and justice as he did. Open to 
information from every quarter, versed in all the studies and 
investigations of that school of materialism so dominant 
abroad and at home in our time, he was no materialist, but 
believer in and realizer of the Life and Cause of all,—in the 
best sense a Christian; not a professing Christian as the 
phrase goes: he was too real for that. He was seized of 
the genuine piety which never talks about itself, but is like 
all noble affection, shy of direct expression or ambitious 
demonstration, and in his case cloaked and guarded itself 
with that play of wit and humor, running even into banter, 
which was so congenial and congenital to the man. But 
reverence, lowly and unfeigned, in this universe and before 
the One whose manifold and endless version the universe is, 
was his inmost heart. He sported like a child with its 
father, and chose Shakspeare for his grand playmate, but, 
no more than Swedenborg, thought the earth and heavens 
were made in jest. Nay, to the utmost limits of his health, 
was none more serious and prodigious in his daily habitual 
work, tracing the eternal method, defending the human con- 
science as a divine prompting beyond all calculations of 
earthly utility; and, interrupted in labor here, steadfastly 
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hoping for immortality to continue his task,— all of which, 
now completed, appeared to him such an insignificant stint. 
He wanted to live because he wanted to work. That was 
his reason. Archimedes at Syracuse, broken in upon by the 
murderous soldiers, was no more disappointed than he to 
have to lay down his tools. This was the cup in his garden 
of Gethsemane,— as we all have our own,— his meek drink- 
ing of which, though it took in his last sickness nearly a year 
to drain it to its dregs, was with him, as with that Master 
of whom no one of this generation has spoken with more 
grandeur and pathos of truth than he, our assurance for him 
of the further opportunity he so wistfully craved. But the 
religion of the spirit, more than that of the prophet, or all 
the prophets and bibles, was that for which he stood. A 
future life seems more natural to covet, if not needful to 
have, for one like him, whose faith is no written or printed 
creed, no final or finished form, but a thirst like that Jesus 
lays the stress on, a thirst and search for the infinite truth 
which voices the infinite good; and in proportion as any one 
realizes, as he did, the infinite presence, will be the impa- 
tience he feels of dogma and ceremony thrust in as it is 
between the soul and its source, to keep the impending deity 
off and disown the unity and identity of ourself and our 
essence with the Most High. A didactic which was not a 
mystic divinity too, his native sentiment of mystery, akin to 
the old Psalmist’s, but glorified out of Hebrew limitations, 
could not abide. 

He was as gracious toward men as he was trustful in God. 
How this sensitive aspen-leaf of a man escaped the irrita- 
bility of the artist nature, [ do not know. But, while he 
fell on public iniquity like the stone which grinds to powder, 
all personalities, as far as possible, he tenderly forbore. I 
remember only the one pleasantry in which he proclaimed 
his opinion that a luxurious diet was not merited by Jef- 
ferson Davis and others caught in trying to pull down 
the pillars of the common weal; with a sarcasm or two 
launched against any attempt of the Unitarians to become 
a sect. But by habit and on principle, like the Master, he 
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did not, however accused or criticised, make any reply; and 
I have often silently wondered that, the more crushing his 
answer might have logically or passionately been, the more 
he kept it back and remained still. None could even re- 
member that he had schooled and hushed a temper naturally 
warm. Once,receiving for some smart but good-humored sally 
of his own from a younger brother a rebuke or reprimand, 
like a blow in the face, he paused a moment, and then 
quietly, with smooth and even inflection, remarked: “ May 
not this be matter of temperament, my friend?” How, 
saying that, his face sank, yet glowed and shone! 

Like a child, he must have his play. After some tedious 
verbosity of dispute, he, so terse in language, who always 
put into the smallest compass his own sense, archly in- 
quired of me: “Is it possible there should be such a thing 
as an everlasting word?” 

In an illness many years ago of my own, of whose serious- 
ness he was not aware, he wrote me about the polemics of 
the day a satirical note. Surveying the situation in Boston 
from a lonely New Hampshire town, through that blue 
glass of despondency which cannot, like artificial lenses or 
spectacles, from our eyes be taken off, I sent back a letter 
sober enough. He at once rejoined with a cheering assur- 
ance of my recovery, and sympathy in my pain which no 
saintly pity could excel. What a penetrating mildness as 
well as formidable glitter was in that laughing and ominous 
eye, by turns so lucid and so keen; and when the time of 
his own prostration came, how perpetually and undeceivably 
it watched himself! Autopsy, a post-mortem examination is 
called; but the word literally means that self-inspection in 
none more thorough and impartial, for body or soul, than in 
my friend. 

What I delight to celebrate is his positive faith. Swift 
and shining as were his mental evolutions, the pivot and 
centre never moved. That flight or refuge from the world 
in God, which religion is, he continually took. His spirit 
was a flame asking ever more fuel, and, in the flesh or not, 
never to go out. He was a believer if one has lived, in God 
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and heaven, with duty for the copulative conjunction or 
link. If there be such a thing as a radical or free-religionist 
who is an apostle of negation, that was not he! To deny 
is as necessary as to affirm, and Jesus prescribed the yea and 
nay; but the true soul never denies save that it may affirm: 
and he was an affirmer if one exists. The old, shaky build- 
ing on the street, that the city may be safe, and passengers 
not get their necks broken going by, must be taken down 
and levelled to the ground; and the city carts must go and 
haul the rubbish away. But this man was not a drayman: 
he was an architect. He never made a ruin where he would 
not rear a temple instead. His intelligence was the lustre 
of a loving soul, as the flashes of day proceed from the heat 
and body of the sun. His was a spirit-lamp, which, like that 
inextinguishable orb, burned and shone, but made no smoke. 
He would have broken down, with his exquisite feeling, but 
for this safety-valve and vent of fun. 

Am I saying he was without fault, and perfectly wise ? 
No; I am portraying his real and prominent traits. To any 
distinguished man’s errors or foibles reference enough will 
be made in a community like this, that is so free and makes 
so very free,—a community by dint of liberty half gossips, 
and by religions and political strife one-third censors and 
critics, whose favorite dagger, so widely handled, is an 
anonymous pen. I prefer to belong to or follow in the other 
fraction, inconsiderable though it be, and dwell on excel- 
lences alone, crying out with the old prophet: “ What is 
the chaff to the wheat?” What Mr. Weiss’s wheat was, 
witness his books and articles, than which, though they go 
not the rounds with the novels taken out of the circulating 
libraries, no monuments of contemporary literature deserve 
to be studied more. Immaculate he was not; we wait for 
the first stone from him who is. But among his failings 
was none of that malignity or hypocrisy or uncharitable 
judgment which pierces deeper than the mortal clay, and 
shall stand and shiver at the great bar when all such weak- 
ness as the poor clay was cracked by shall have dropped 
into forgotten dust. 
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Where, asks the fond relationship, is he now? That we 
may be held to what remains of our mission, it would not 
do for us to see where or how! But He that gives the 
morsel of bread for our morning meal will not refuse food 
for our love; and better that we should cease to be or not 
have been, if the object be annihilated by which alone it is 
fed! ‘The grass withereth and the flower fadeth”; nothing 
is left of the forms which turn to the ashes of which they 
are made. But something remains,— truth remains, God 
remains, heaven remains, love remains for the one so dear; 
and if we have ever loved, we know that love is unquench- 
able by all the waters that flow through the dark valley and 
shadow of death. Cord and wheel and pitcher and howl 
break and dissolve; but that which is not any one of them, 
or any manner of instrument or machine, but the agent, 
user, and director of all, is with and goes to God who gave 
it. So let us not repine at death! Without it, no heaven, 
no angelic being, no progress on a higher plane; and who, 
at the thought of living forever in these first carnal swath- 
ings and swaddling-clothes, would not be quite discouraged 
and altogether tired ? 

The tribute I have so feebly attempted, and hope for op- 
portunity to make less unworthy at some future time, has by 
those who cherished him been anticipated for Mr. Weiss. No 
crape trailed, the day of his funeral, on the bell-handle at the 
door of his house. On the mourners of the household hung 
no heavy weeds to offend his life-long and forcibly expressed 
distaste for such wearing of black. Ceremony was absent, and 
sorrow was there! The crowd in the chambers was as noise- 
less as the unbreathing pilgrim halting on the bier. In what 
was briefly, without effort, said, the atmosphere articulated 
itself, and the pictures became vivid and almost visible with 
which the walls of many memories were lined. The room 
seemed so full of him that all the rest of us were present but 
as to listen to what he might have to say more for the freed- 
man, for woman; or further of Hamlet, or Browning’s Sor- 
dello, of Aschylus, the CEdipus, or Agamemnon; he who 
could either criticise or create, and was not the Pagan, but 
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the Christian, which he would smile away any summons to 
claim or confess to be. To how many of the assembly that 
so handsome now dumb figure had spoken as none other 
could! Would that my word here or anywhere of him 
were more worthy of the kindly affection he, brother of my 
mind and my heart, always, since I first knew him, showed 
tome! I believe he accomplished the errand on which by 
the great Author and Orderer of us all he was sent. Why 
speak of the boundless devotion with which those in ties 
too sacred for mention beyond the circles of private friend- 
ship and the shadow of the domestic roof soothed his pro- 
tracted distress, and prolonged his days? “It is too bad,” 
once he said, “that I cannot keep on in the plans and books 
I have begun.” Has he not learned how good to have for 
his on-striding spirit what will serve better than books or 
the faltering brain? Hero and martyr too, he told me he 
hoped to be restored for further toil, and meant to carry 
the flag straight to the end. Is he not color-bearer still? 

C. A. BARTOL. 


DOVE-WINGS.* 


“Qh, that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away and be at rest.” 
— PSALM lv., 6. 


“ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” — PsaLm xxxvili., 7. 


There is a law of God of which we cannot too often be 
reminded, that Use is the inevitable condition of Brightness. 

Seek to lock up and hide from the light of day any pre- 
cious treasure; let it be so placed that it can do nothing for 
you, and bring nothing to you, and the rust of corruption 
speedily settles upon it. “To him that hath” (that is, hath 
used and employed) “shall be given,” is the language of 
Life, as it is the language of Scripture. 

Your fine gold, hidden, becomes dim; your diamond, de- 
prived of the light of the sun, loses its brilliancy ; a language 
learned and not spoken is a language forgotten; an art ac- 
quired and not practised escapes us like smoke. 

Now what is true of Nature is true of the Soul. Spirit- 


* A sermon by the late Rev. George Dawson, M.A., of Birmingham, England. 
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ual gifts are held on the same tenure as natural ones. There 
is not a point of our belief that we can vitally retain, except 
by suffering it continually to do something for us. 

To forget and deny God in our creed is what you and I 
are in small danger of doing: to forget and deny Him in our 
heart is a temptation continually present. This is especially 
the case with us men of to-day. The earlier ages were 
more childlike and trustful; their faith was less intellectual, 
far more vital, than ours. 

In these words of David,— 


“Oh, that I had wings like a dove!” 


we have the expression of a feeling well known to us all. 
Not one of you who are now listening to me —not a man 
that God has made—has not, at some period of his life, 
breathed the same sigh as David. Into a feeling so deep 
and so general, then, it will be well to look, that we may 
see whence the desire arises, and how it is to be met. 

The hermits of the East, the anchorites of the Desert, are 
more closely linked with ourselves in feeling than some may 
at first think. Our impulses are often identical with theirs ; 
and if our actions vary, it is because our standard of Right, 
not our nature, is changed. In the life of each man, there 
are hours when he sighs for the desert; hours when, bowed 
down by the sense of sin in himself, and the sight of it in 
others, wearied out by striving to teach a stiff-necked gener- 
ation, disheartened at seeing the “good cause” advance so 
slowly, he can scarcely refrain from following, in his small 
way, the example of that emperor who exchanged the 
palace for the cloister, and the crown for the cowl. These 
are David’s dove-wing moments. The Emperor Charles 
uttered in deeds what we have all breathed in sighs. We 
do and we must long to flee away and be at rest; but then 
it must remain a longing, nothing more. 

Suppose this desire realized, suppose the dove-wings 
gained; concede the point of possibility, and ask whether 
the thing were to be desired. Life would quickly answer, 
No. Only in the thick of the fight does the spirit acquire 
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strength, and only by continual wrestling does the soul 
become strong. 

Go again to daily life for illustration. The muscles never 
exercised, how feeble they are! The sinews never strung for 
exertion, how puny they become! Now, in our desire to 
escape from the conflicts of life, we resemble wrestlers who, 
commanded to strive for a prize, should avoid encountering 
all opponents; we resemble mariners who, bound for a dis- 
tant port, seek refuge in some quiet bay from the storms of 
the open sea. To wish the fight over, and sigh that the 
storm were at an end, is a natural and a God-inspired 
feeling; but to run away from the battle, and refuse to work 
in the storm, is a cowardly temptation that springs from 
indolence, the root of all evil. 

This longing for rest, when it becomes more than a mo- 
mentary desire, is a sickness of the soul, and needs a spiritual 
physician. Because to-night I am weary of myself and 
weary of the world, shall I calmly and deliberately prepare 
to strike work to-morrow? God forbid! To-night I am in- 


capable, to-morrow I shall be strong; to-night I lay my 
aching head on my pillow, to-morrow I awake repeating,— 


“T must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day.” 


Now by comparing the two passages from the Psalms 
which I have read, you will see that David supplies his own 
want, answers his own prayer. The same deep heart that 
breathed the sigh,— 


“Oh, that I might flee away and be at rest !” 


shows us where rest is to be found without dove-wings, and 
without flying away from our work. “Rest,” said David, 
“in the Lord.” As the ministration of Sleep is to the worn- 
out body, so is Rest in the Lord to the wearied and over- 
wrought spirit. 

But the attainment of this rest? the secret of its posses- 
sion? Teach us how this is to be found! is the cry of every 
heart. That those hidden processes of life which God has 
seen fit to conceal can never be made plain to us, I am thor- 

10 
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oughly persuaded. Nevertheless, of the spiritual life, as of 
the natural, glimpses may be gained; let us, then, briefly 
consider for a few moments how to find Rest in the Lord. 

I repeat what I have already said, that with the highest 
things as with the lowest, Use is the condition of Brightness. 

The idea of God is too much associated with times and 
seasons, too little connected with our daily life and our 
hourly feelings, to retain that brightness which it once pos- 
sessed. Our theories about God’s Essence,—of which we 
can know nothing,— our parcelling his nature out into attri- 
butes, have been fatal to vital faith. God has ceased to be 
to us the intensely personal Being he was to the Jews of 
old; he has subsided into a Force, a Law, an assemblage of 
attributes. 

Now from all philosophizing about God, let us pray to be 
delivered. It removes him far from us; it prevents our feel- 
ing his presence. What God essentially is, we shall never 
know in this world; what he is pleased to become towards 
us, is all that we require toknow. That glorious Old Testa- 
ment, with an anthropomorphism in which I delight, is no- 
where afraid to speak of God asa Person. Asa Person he 
has been pleased to reveal himself to us; hence human rela- 
tionships and human affections furnish the standard which 
should regulate our feelings towards God. 

The great mistake of modern Christianity has been the 
substitution of Light for Heat, and nowhere is this more 
evident than in the doctrines it has taught concerning God. 
In its eagerness to be enlightened it has become icy; and 
the attempt to make the head correct has too often left the 
heart cold. But I say, accuracy is far less important than 
energy ; that idea of God is best for me which vitalizes me 
most. Doctrines which furnish the head, but leave the 
heart in empty barrenness; abstractions that substitute 
words for feelings, and knowledge for life; teachings about 
God, instead of visions of God,— these have been the greatest 
hindrances of vital religion. Hence I fearlessly teach the 
child to believe that God is as completely a person as the 
father against whose bosom he is pressed; and I as fear- 
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lessly teach the man who can only be warmed by thinking 
of God under human form, to cherish the thought and 
abide in it. 

The doctrine of the unchangeableness of God, great as 
its power is on the one hand to bless us, has, I think, been 
on the other hand the means of removing him to a distance 
from us. That God cannot know change in himself we all 
believe ; but that towards us he does change, showing him- 
self “meek to the meek, and froward to the froward,” the 
Scriptures everywhere insist. What is the meaning of 
all those outward revelations of God which change contin- 
ually, adapting themselves to the changing requirements of 
those to whom they are made? When God is to guide his 
people, he is by day a pillar of cloud, giver of shelter and 
shade; by night a pillar of fire, giver of light and heat. 
Go through that precious chronicle of the inward life, the 
Psalms of David, and see how God continually becomes 
that which David at the moment requires. Is he in danger ? 
then God is his rock and fortress and deliverer. In tri- 
umph? then he is his joy. In sorrow? his comforter. 

This unchangeableness of God is a truth of the intellect 
which should never be suffered to usurp dominion over the 
heart. There be many truths recognized by the intellect 
which practical life refuses to acknowledge; and God, who 
hath so fashioned our lives, sees fit that this discrepancy 
should exist. 

It has long been mathematically proved, that the earth on 
which we dwell moves with a rapidity beyond description. 
You and I, though not scientific men, are fully persuaded of 
this; but I ask whether, while we know we move, we do 
not actually feel as if we stood still? 

Just so it is with God’s unchangeableness. In my head 
this doctrine rules, but not in my heart. I know he cannot 
know change; I feel he changes. Yes, when duty has to be 
done, God sits before me, like some stern and severe father 
whose tasks must be fulfilled; when my heart bleeds and 
my soul faints in sorrow, then he is gentle and loving, 
carrying the little ones in his bosom, and gently leading 
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those that are with young. To feel God in the heart rather 
than to know him in the intellect, and to feel that he 
changes with our wants and accommodates himself to our 
necessities, are two ways by which some of the rust may be 
rubbed off the precious gold of God’s image, and the super- 
scription once more be made legible. 

But there are yet other ways of Resting in the Lord. One 
is, to believe that there is order where we see only confu- 
sion; justice where there appears to us inequality; symme- 
try and perfection where we see deformity and ugliness. 
Nor is this impossible. All Nature supplies analogies which 
justify us in asserting that for the present we are in no con- 
dition to judge the works of God as a whole. What are we 
in this world of God’s? So small a part of the great whole, 
and so placed within the whole, that we can never see more 
than a portion at atime. The orange appears to the child 
smooth and level, till the microscope reveals on its surface 
peaks of Alpine height. The circle may be so mighty that, 
to the dweller on the circumference, that portion of it which 
is visible on either side shall appear to be a right line. To 
you, dweller on the circumference of this world of God’s, 
the curve becomes a right line ; regarded from the heavens, 
its perfection as a circle is visible. 

Go you up close to the works of some of our great paint- 
ers, and see what a chaotic assemblage of colors they appear. 
Then retire to the proper distance, contemplate them from 
thence, and see the perfection that is evolved out of chaos. 
Life has its point of view as well as Art; God, the great 
painter, contemplates his pictures from his own standing- 
point, not from ours; but he does not require from us more 
than that we should work on and “ wait,” and “ Rest” in 
him. 

The feeling which makes us believe that the artist is right, 
before we have proved him so, which makes us content to 
wait until we have found his point of view, is what we all 
want in religion. We do feel this faith in one another: is it 
so impossible that we should extend it towards God? Prac- 
tically to bear in mind that there always is a point from 
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which his work will seem perfect, is one of the secrets of 
Resting in the Lord; and when I see men everywhere exer- 
cising this faith in the matters of this life, continually plac- 
ing this trust in one another, I sigh for the voice of an angel 
to stir up spiritual faith in like manner, and make men be- 
lieve in God, as they believe in their wisest and dearest 
friends. 

The mason chipping away in the corner at his particular 
stone, or putting the last touches to the crocket confided to 
his care, is troubled with no restless desires to see the plan 
of the building. Sufficient for him that there is a plan, and 
there is an architect by whom it is drawn. For the finishing 
of his little crocket, for the perfection of his particular 
stone, he knows himself answerable, and for nothing more. 
The placing and bestowal of these, their incorporation into 
the building, he finds ready to his hand by the will of the 
master by whom his work was assigned. Were we thorough 
believers in God, were we men of true faith, it were as easy 
for us to work on hopefully in the midst of apparent con 
fusion as for the mason to toil on at his little corner of the 
building, regardless of the disorder and noise around him. 

You will say, “ But it is so hard to work in the dark.” 
Hard, I grant, but not impossible. You know that often in 
some of those refined ways of wasting time called “fancy 
needlework,” a pattern gets divided into many little squares, 
all separately worked, and all, perhaps, entrusted to different 
sets of fingers. Each square is completed in full faith; for 
the arrangement of the whole was made by one in whom 
faith can be placed, and to whom the charge of such arrange- 
ment is confided. Now, to liken, as I am fond of doing, 
little things to great. Every commandment I know, every 
good desire I feel, is another little square given me to fill up. 
If I fill up each rightly, the whole will be right; and I have 
but, as it were, to copy the pattern piece by piece, to secure 
perfection as to the result. True that on the wrong side 
unseemly knots and joins will be visible; but this is the 
earthly aspect, not the divine. 

Talk of working in faith as impossible! Why, there is a 
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kind of tapestry, the very condition of which is working in 
the dark. The workman stands at the back, and he works 
on the underside; he works without even asking to see. 
Why cannot we do the same in our lives? 

Take yet another illustration. Christ, the Apostle tells 
us, is * the Captain of our salvation.” How much does the 
private soldier, on entering the battle-field, know beyond 
this, that he goes there to fight? Is it necessary, that he 
may consent to do this, to show him the plan of the cam- 
paign? No; to plan belongs to the general; to fight is his 
vocation. But were there no general, and no plan, there 
were no fighting got from the soldier. 

Now I am not treating you to a string of similes for pur- 
poses of amusement. I am setting before you the various 
aspects under which life presents itself to me. 

God is the great Architect, who plans the building, assigns 
us our different corners to work in, and himself places the 
keystone when the edifice is reared. God is the Designer of 
the tapestry, who stands, as it were, on the right side, and 
out of our stitches made in the dark calls a beautiful pattern 
forth. God is the Captain under whose banners we enlist, 
and who will arrange the plan of the battle and secure vic- 
tory on our side, so we fight but bravely where he sets us 
down. 

One other secret of Resting in the Lord is this: To be- 
lieve that our course, though a devious one, is towards a 
fixed point. It were as absurd to say, because a vessel sail- 
ing against the wind makes repeated tacks, that she is des- 
tined for no port, as to imagine that because our course in 
life is devious, therefore its goal is not fixed. The tackings 
of the vessel are not its destination; the wanderings of life 
are not its end. 

And another way to “Rest in the Lord” is to feel him 
always near; to say with David, “Thou dost beset me be- 
hind and before.” 

We are told of the “mesmeric eye” that is to effect a 
reformation in morals; and asked how we shall feel when 
we know that a friend at a distance is watching our evil 
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deeds. Exquisite folly! Will you get men to quail before 
the possible human eye, when they fear not the Divine eye, 
the eye that never slumbers nor sleeps? 

No; the old doctrine is the vital one, and fresh life must 
be infused into it. It is in the power of each of us to make 
the thought of God as vital to us as is the mother’s face 
seen by the child on waking from a troubled slumber. 
There is the mother, so all must be well; the head drops 
upon the pillow, and the little one sinks down calmly to 
rest. We can fancy how those French soldiers of Napoleon 
slept, knowing their General would visit them sleeping, and 
would watch while they slumbered. 

Again, I say, these are no mere similes: the cases are the 
same; if you draw a line between the two, you make a fatal 
mistake. To believe in God as the infant believes in its 
mother, the soldier in his general, this is the secret of Rest- 
ing in the Lord. 

When this point has been gained, how easy life becomes! 
The last height of the Christian hill has been climbed, and 
the believer dwells in a region of perpetual peace. When 
we can turn from man to God; when we can appeal from 
the earthly to the heavenly Cesar; when, misunderstood, 
we can say, though Man scorn me, God accepts; when we 
can appeal to God’s omniscience as did the Apostle, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee,” 
the last victory is gained, and the soul rests in perfect peace, 
being stayed upon God. 

The last and surest mode of Resting in the Lord is to 
rest in him through Christ. Every day I live I become in- 
creasingly less Theist, more Christian. God is high above 
us, he cannot always be brought near; hence Christ came 
down and dwelt among us. To me, Christ is to the soul 
what a guide through the difficult country is to the traveller. 
He not merely supplies map and road-book, but himself goes 
before and leaves his footprints for our guidance. What the 
sight of footprints on the snowy Alps is to the lonely wan- 
derer, that does the life of the Lord Christ become to me. 
No danger or peril, no suffering or sorrow, through which he 
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haz not passed before me; and I know, however narrow and 
difficult the path, there is an issue beyond. 

There are mountain passes so dangerous that it is only by 
putting one foot into the hand of the guide that we can be 
safely carried through them. If the guide be trustworthy, 
if we know that he is familiar with every turn of the road, 
and has already led many in safety over it, we hesitate not 
to encounter the difficulties of the way. Again, what men 
are capable of in daily life, they are capable of in religion. 
Trust Him who is “the way ” as you trust an earthly guide, 
and he will lead you safely through all earthly perils, and 
through the last dark pass of the grave into the regions of 
everlasting glory. 

One caution in conclusion. The “rest in the Lord” of 
which David speaks must be a rest of calmness, not of in- 
sensibility. Not to suffer because we do not feel, is the 
most unenviable of all spiritual conditions. As Christ re- 
fused the wine mingled with myrrh, that he might retain his 
consciousness to the last, so would I reject everything that 
would dull and cloud my perceptions. Not the deadened 
nerve be mine, but the tremblingly alive; not the insensible, 
but the quickly-moved heart; yet calm, with a “ brave sad 
valor,” ready to bear, ready to forbear, ready to endure, with 
the “ Hope that maketh not ashamed,” —for 


“ They that endure unto the end shall be saved.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


“IDEAL SUBSTITUTES FOR GOD.” 


This is the topic of Dr. Martineau’s address at the opening of 
Manchester New College last autumn. We have come to expect 
in these annual addresses, which of late years have been our main 
opportunities for haqlding converse with the richest and loftiest 
philosophical mind among living men, some adequate discussion 
of the latest aspects of the religious problems of the times. Nor 
are we disappointed in this expectation as we take up somewhat 
late this last deliverance. We need make no apology for calling 
attention to it, and making a few extracts, hoping that in some 
form it will soon be accessible to our readers in an American 
reprint. It seems to us quite as seasonable and able as the 
remarkable papers on materialism and the review of Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast Address. 

James Martineau is a veteran among the defenders of Christian 
theism and a spiritual philosophy. As their champion he entered 
the lists, half a century ago, against forms of materialism that were 
then a strong though waning power among his co-religionists in 
England; and there has been no movement or fashion of atheistic 
or semi-theistic philosophy, or of eudaimonistic ethics, that has 
not felt the force of his assault, and learned the keenness of the 
spear-point of his criticism. The large freedom of his theological 
methods, the wide measure of his sympathy with new thought in 
religion, no more than the shifting currents in philosophy about 
him, have ever disposed him to regard with tolerance any hazi- 
ness concerning the inward verities of God, the soul, and the 
moral law. He has never lowered his lance before the claims of 
any materialistic or fatalistic philosophy. He has been as uncom- 
promising in opposition to false theories connected with the 
scientific progress, liberal culture and scholarly criticism which he 
loves, as against the dogmatism or crude unbelief which he hates. 

In this address Dr. Martineau gives us new illustration of his 
readiness and full equipment to meet the changing forms of 
atheistic theory with unabated ardor and vigor of statement. 
He “obeys the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” His address is a 

1 
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plea for the reality of religion against the esthetic or merely 
ethical substitutes for it that in some circles of cultured thinkers 
and writers are finding acceptance. He enters a protest at the 
outset against changing the study of theology for the science of 
religions, dropping so from a Divine to a human object; and 
deplores the tendency to divorce religious study from its Infinite 
Object, as unnecessary, and in the end fatal to religion itself. 

Dr. Martineau reviews, as the foremost instances of this ten- 
dency, the ethical cosmism of Matthew Arnold, the positive 
school of Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the moral idealism of the 
extreme Modern theology in Holland. He admits the ethical 
truth contained in these doctrines; and recognizes in “the stream 
of tendency that makes for righteousness” a helpful protest 
against an unmoral view of human history, in the doctrine of a 
Collective Humanity a wholesome reaction against individualism 
and the dictum that pleasure is the ultimate good; and finds in 
the theories of Hooykaas and those of his school a deeper truth 
still in their doctrine that religion is aspiration towards an 
unrealized and unrealizable ideal, and its recognition of the 
uplifting power of an infinite aspiration: — 


But it is one thing to be brought to the verge of religion by sympathy 
with this or that part of its contents; it is another, to penetrate to its 
interior essence. And inasmuch as it is the aim of all these interpreters 
to retain the pieties of human character, while excusing themselves and 
us from any conscious relations with the Living God, I submit that they 
attempt what is impossible, and that the very life of religion centres pre- 
cisely in that which they discard. They feel the elevation and beauty of 
the best type of spiritual growth, but would fain dispense with its secret 
aliment and conditions. They look with wonder at the stately stem as it 
springs aloft; they love the shade of the foliage; they admire the blos- 
som: but they cut the root. It is a repetition, at a higher level, of the 
mistake which the individualists commit. These try to make a whole of 
the single person, and from his nature, measured in itself, to deduce a 
theory of his existence, though that existence is entirely made up of a 
tissue of relations with his kind and his theatre of being. Humanism 
corrects this error; yet again renews it, when it shuts up mankind within 
their reciprocal relations, and cuts them off from diviner affinities beyond. 
Neither ourselves, nor our race, surveyed as an island, can ever be inter- 

* preted aright; to understand what we are, and even what we contain, we 
must venture the embracing seas, and integrate our lives with the un- 
measured sphere of being. 

But then, for both there is this indispensable condition; viz., that the 
inward homage, whatever its direction, shall alight upon a real object, and 
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not lose itself in the dilution of an endless search. When I am awed and 
subdued before the grace and grandeur of a moral superior, it is not 
because he suggests, but because he realizes, a higher conception of excel- 
lence: it is as a living agent, as a personal embodiment of righteousness, 
that he wields authority over my conscience. Take away this element, 
tear the picture out of the volume of true history and cast it to the 
transient winds of imagination, and all is immediately changed. The 
image remaining the same, I may still admire, but no longer in grave 
silence, — rather with outspoken praise; of my compunction I am 
relieved; the strength of resolution is relaxed; the “lifting power” of a 
devout enthusiasm is gone; and if I have gained any new variety of 
thought, it is simply added to my culture, but does not transform my 
life. 

To mark, then, the step of thought which crosses the line into the hem- 
isphere of religion: it is made when we affirm that over us and in rela- 
tion to us the All-perfect Mind ezists. Devout faith is a belief of real 
Being on the strength of what ought to be. 

“ Moral idealism” is not religion, unless the ideal is held to be real as 
well as divine. 

It is the peculiarity of the visions of conscience,— that which marks 
them off from all other play of ideality,—that they cannot be purely 
egoistic, and in becoming such would drop their very essence; that to a 
lonely, unrelated mind they would be intrinsically impossible; that they 
profess to come to us upon a mission, to destroy our absolutism and plant 
us beneath a higher which has a right to the homage of our will. If this 
profession be not true, the moral insight itself becomes illusory; and to 
detect the fraud thus put upon us is simply to break the back of all 
moral power, and release the will from every pressure graver than the 
light weights of fancy. What seemed to be looking at us with such 
divine appealing eyes is but a flattered portrait of ourselves: the tones 
that so deeply pierced us are but our own falsetto voice; there is neither 
substance in the sight, nor truth in the sound: let us pass on as though 
they were not. Life, upon such terms, would be like one of those dual 
games of chess or cards, in which a solitary player cheats his loneliness 
by personating the pair, and suffers a fictitious defeat by his own inten- 
tional mistake, and wins a hollow triumph by outwitting himself. It no 
less takes two to deliver the game of duty from trivial pretence and give it 
an earnest interest. How can I look up to myself as the higher that 
reproaches me? — issue commands to myself which I dare not disobey? — 
ask forgiveness from myself for sins which myself has committed? — 
surrender to myself with a martyr’s sacrifice?—and go through all the 
drama of moral conflict and enthusiasm between myself in a mask and 
myself in propria persona? How far are these “emotional” semblances, 
these battles in the clouds, to carry their mimicry of reality? Are we to 
worship the self-ideality? to pray to an empty image in the air? to trust 
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in sorrow a creation of thought which is but a phenomenon of sorrow? 
No; if religious communion is reduced to a monologue, its essence is 
extinct and its soul is gone. It is a living relation, or it is nothing; a 
response to the Supreme Reality. And vainly will you search for your 
spiritual dynamics without the Rock Eternal for your rod oré. 


The struggle of self with conscience is explicable only om the 
hypothesis that a Perfect Mind and a Perfect Will exists, and 
only so justified. 

But the claim is made that the moral ideal has not an individ- 
ual but a social and historical origin. Mr. Martineau replies that 
while this might explain the origin, it does not explain the author- 
ity of the moral sentiment, or indeed present any means by which 
its contents can be filtered and ennobled as it flows through the 
ages. The private conscience does not recognize the authority of 
the moral sentiment of the world as final, or even as sacred, 
against its own highest deliverances : — 


No; historical and actual society constitutes, by its opinions, a force 
larger indeed, stronger, more er.during than we; but not even approach- 
ing our own ideal, much less passing away beyond it towards infinitude. 
Nay, more: social opinions are either the expression of conscience 
already there, and then they are the effect of the very ideal they are 
supposed to form; or, they tell simply what men like and dislike and 
mean to insist upon with each other, and then they are not moral at all: 
the influence which proceeds from them is coercive only, not sacred,— 
compressing reluctant wills, but releasing none into a free enthusiasm. 
The objectivity, therefore, which is supplied to us by this doctrine is of 
the wrong kind for drawing forth the homage of reverent affection, and 
can offer only the bldhkest disappointment to any true moral idealism. 


Besides, abstractions cannot claim or compel rational venera- 
tion : — 


If the only object you have to offer for human homage be an impersonal 
conception of this kind, it is easy to see what will become of our religion 
under the change. We have only to substitute for the familiar terms of 
personal piety, which speak of “God” and the human “soul,” any of 
their supposed modern equivalents when the “metaphysics” are dis- 
charged, and then estimate the gain or loss. Will then the Benedicite 
swell with the same tones of joy, when it has to sing, “ Bless the Eternal 
Law, all ye its works; bless the Eternal Law, O my synthesis of organs”? 
Will the contrition which now cries, “ Blot out my transgressions,” “ Cast 
me not away,” “A broken heart Thou dost not despise,” pour out its 
sorrows to a deaf “ideal,” and shed its passionate tears on an abstraction 
that cannot wipe them away? Will any moonlit form be seen kneeling 
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in our Gethsemanes, and rising from prostrate anguish to sublime repose 
through the prayer, “O thou Eternal Not-ourselves, that makest for right- 
eousness, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt”? Will any crucified one lose the bitterness of 
death in crying, “ O Stream of Tendency, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit”? And to the martyr, stoned to death, will any heaven open and 
any vision come, when he exclaims, “Great Ensemble of Humanity, receive 
me”? For my part, I cherish the hope that our unsatisfied “modern 
thinker,” after vain trial of such devotions, may return to his rest, and 
say with a natural reversion of heart, ““O Thou once Unknown, I thank 
Thee that though Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
Thou hast revealed them unto babes.” 

Our comparison, then, of the effects on life of the subjective and 
objective ideal sums itself up in this: that without personal relations 
between the human and the divine, religion is divested of all its higher 
attributes and intenser forces; it loses its link with morals; it ceases to 
transfigure the affections; it relinquishes its grasp upon the will. It was 
by emphasizing these relations that Judaism became indomitable; and 
by universalizing them that Christianity laid hold of the foremost 
nations and rose into the foremost faith of mankind, creating and diffus- 
ing a heart-worship, a self-reverence and self-surrender, a depth of spirit- 
ual experience, a literature of character and devotion, and a breadth of 
social compassion which are the redeeming features of modern civiliza- 
tion. To paralyze these relations is to relapse into paganism,— a pagan- 
ism, too, with emptying temples and retreating gods,—and to set up 
again the mutual play of man and Nature, with the sanctity lost from 
both. The needs of the future cannot be provided for by any such help- 
less reaction, which forfeits what we have gained by reversion to what 
has been discarded; but only by ascending to a more commanding point, 
whence contrasts melt in harmony, and the outlooks to the right and to 


the left are embraced in one horizon and form but undulations of one 
world. 


We have only room for a few concluding passages : — 


I conclude, therefore, as I began, with deprecating the separation 
between what are called the “metaphysics ” and the ethics of our supreme 
beliefs. These beliefs, whose fertilizing influence is first felt far lower 
down, are found, when followed upwards to their springs, to have two 
codrdinate sources,— one in the intellectual, the other in the moral, region 
of our nature; the former bringing us to a transcendent Cause ; the latter, 
to a transcendent Righteousness ; together, finding their unity in an Eternal 
Will. ...In the common sense and feeling of men, and in the faith of 
Christ, they perfectly blend, and in blending support and complete each 
other; and no such strange paradox meets us as the conception of a Uni- 
versal Cause that has no character, or a Perfect Righteousness that has no 
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causality. The final object of the reason and the final home of the con- 
science are the same; these faculties are but the two wings that bear us 
thither; and if you disable either, we vainly struggle and never rise. 
Religion that is mere metaphysics offers us but a pale and icy reality : 
“ Religion without metaphysics” offers us but a painted dream. 

The truth of which the new doctrine is a caricature is perhaps this: 
that the progressive element of religion is to be found in an ever-expanding 
moral ideal as human experience enlarges and the human conscience 
increases its refinement and its range. New social perplexities of duty, 
new sufferings for compassion, new virtues for veneration, new tempta- 
tions for conquest, enter the field as the ages open, and leave the old 
formulas of righteous life inadequate; and in nothing will a true piety 
show itself more than in freely embracing its more comprehensive trust, 
and suffering no filaments of habit to detain it from a higher perfectness. 
On the ontological side of religion,—in the conception of Primal Being 
and Power,—there is no such process of advance; it is a fixed thought, 
and, as a necessary idea of reason, does not add to its contents, but 
remains “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Precisely, however, 
on this account is it the indispensable substratum for the moving images 
and varying colors of goodness and beauty as they unfold. Without a 
permanent there can be no change; and the ideal which forever grows 
must in its essence be secured upon the real. It is idle to talk of evolu- 
tion and laws of phenomenal advance as if they superseded all beyond 
themselves. “Phenomena” of nothing, “evolution” of emptiness,— 
what are such phrases but a Greek and Latin gibberish? To make a 
show of itself, there must be something behind ; to develop itself, there 
must be a plenitude within; the very words bespeak the whole reality 
they are intended to deny. 

It is thought which kindles thought, and love which elicits love, and 
character which moulds and refines character; and that, not upwards, the 
inferior prevailing to better the superior; but downwards, the greater 
lifting the less. To reverse this order, to educe mind from what is not 
yet mind, and conscience from blind and neutral: force, is to put more 
into the effect than the cause provides, and ipso facto to convict the 
explanation of incompetency. 

Can then the “moral idealism” step in and deliver us? Yes; if it 
speaks to us, not in its own name, but in that of its Inspirer ; if it stands 
before the Living God, taking thence its inner power and sending 
thither its secret prayer, and can utter’its prophecies as foregleams of 
His righteous Will. At such a voice, conscience becomes transfigured 
from human to divine, and life on earth is turned into a “kingdom of 
heaven.” But if, because its God is dead, it can only display its own 
imaginings, and propose them in tones of personal suggestion, without 
an organic faith to integrate them with the possible and the intended, it 
will wield no persuasive influence, but speak as a prophet ere yet the live 
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coal has touched his lips. Its visions will pale and fade; its promises 
dissolve in unreality ; and the sickened conscience that has trusted to it 
sink into helpless debility. Human life is too strong for the grasp of 
spiritual esthetics: let it remain within the hold of the Allruling 
Hand. 


JOHN H. HEYWOOD. 


The Unitarian societies at Louisville and St. Louis have been 
equally fortunate in their ministers. During a ministry of more 
than forty years, most of it in the church, but of late at the head 
of the Washington University, Dr. Eliot has been recognized as a 
public benefactor by good men of all creeds and occupations in 
the great city with which his life has been associated. In Louis- 
ville, James Freeman Clarke began his ministry nearly at the 
same time that Mr. Eliot went to St. Louis. Mr. Clarke, if we 
remember rightly, was preceded in Louisville by the Rev. George 
Chapman, a saintly man of rare qualifications for the Christian 
ministry. But he died in the early bloom of manhood, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Clarke, who gathered round him a company of 
thoughtful men and women who rejoiced in his instructions, 
imparting to their pastor something of the inspiration and enthu- 
siasm which they received from him. He remained there seven 
or eight years, and in 1840 his place was supplied by Mr. Hey- 
wood, who for thirty-eight years has stood at his post with a 
rare fidelity, a wisdom seldom equalled, a courage which though 
severely tried has never faltered, un integrity of moral purpose, 
and a blamelessness of life which have secured the confidence 
and respect of the community in which he has lived. From the 
beginning he has been an anti-slavery man. He has believed in 
no compromises by which the accursed institution could be 
spared. His attitude and influence in this respect drew him into 
close and confidential relations with some of the ablest men in 
the State, who early saw how fatal slavery was to the best inter- 
ests of society. Even when our excellent friend in St. Louis 
withdrew from a Unitarian Conference because it had passed 
decided resolutions against slavery, Mr. Heywood remained firm, 
and bore patiently and bravely the double burden of reproach 
which was thus thrown upon him. With a gentleness equalled 
only by his moral power, with a clearness of intellect made 
clearer still by the quickness and accuracy of his moral percep- 
tions, with a great ambition which has found its supreme satisfac- 
tion in the consciousness of upright purpose and the approbation 
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of good men and women, with a faith in the simple truths of the 
gospel which has only been deepened and strengthened by the 
trials and experiences of life, through all these long years of 
peace and war. he has remained at his exposed and solitary post, 
laboring with ever-increasing influence. 

We have before us a small, handsomely printed volume, called 
The Unitarian Banner and Other Sermons, by Mr. Heywood. 
These sermons partake of the character of their author. They 
contain calm, perspicuous, persuasive statements of the great 
central doctrines of our faith. “I believe,” he says, “in the one 
only God,” ...“that heavenly Father whom Jesus teaches us to 
call our Father, and whose real children he charges us to prove 
ourselves to be by the exercise of a winning, forgiving, God-like 
spirit.” “I believe in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God,” ...“and I not only believe in him, but I love him and 
revere him, and fervently implore the aid of the divine Spirit 
that I may be faithful to him.” He believes also in the atone- 
ment, “not as a means of softening the heart of God and making 
it able and willing to forgive,” and “in the atoning, the reconcil- 
ing power of Christ to touch and soften the hearts of men.” 
“His cross is the mighty magnet which has always drawn and 
always will draw the human heart to him, and through him to his 
Father and our Father.” The foundations of religion as well as 
science he finds in human nature. “Christianity, in its essence, 
is that power of life, that living and life-giving power which 
came and which comes, which never stops coming into the world 
with and through Christ.” “It was to enter hearts, to make 
them pure, tender, loving, to fill them with sweet and undying 
sympathy, with charity and compassion, to charge them to the 
full, and make them electric with the spirit of friendship, genuine 
friendship, after the order of Christ’s. It was to enter minds, to 
make them radiant with glorious and divine truths of the father- 
hood of God, of the redeeming work of Christ, of the cleansing, 
renewing, sanctifying influence of the divine Spirit, of human 
brotherhood, and of an inspiring immortality.” 

So, step by step, in this little volume, Mr. Heywood lays open, 
with great simplicity and sweetness and power, the gospel which 
he has been preaching and living. It is a comfort to read such a 
book. Amid the spasmodic activities of the hour, which care not 
what they tear away from us in their intolerance and wrath, it is 
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a comfort to read a book like this, and to rest in its calm 
assurance and in its great affirmations of what is holiest and 
best. 


MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. 


We give in this number of our Review a very striking, and, as 
far as it goes, a truthful account of Mr. Weiss. There was not a 
more brilliant man among us. He had a rare faculty of drawing 
to himself devoted friends, and of exciting their unqualified 
enthusiasm and admiration. There was a wonderful sweetness as 
well as brightness in the man. But of late years, before the last 
illness which had long been hanging over him, it has seemed to 
us that his genius was losing something of its moral clearness, 
and was glowing with an intermittent, uncertain, and sometimes 
unsatisfactory light. In his modes of expression and that unde- 
fined something in the style which indicates the quality of the 
man, we thought that we recognized more and more a mixing 
up of the sensuous and earthly with the purely intellectual, 
which had once been the distinguishing feature in his works. 
There was in the tones of his voice, and even in the fire and 
illumination of his remarkable countenance, a plaintiveness and 
pathos, which were deepening from year to year into sadness, 
and which showed themselves sometimes not without bitterness 
and scorn. But the pathos was always there, and seldom failed 
to win our sympathy and compassion, even when it did not secure 
our assent to what he might be saying. 

But it is not our purpose to describe Mr. Weiss, or to add a 
single line to throw its light or shade on the portrait which Dr. 
Bartol has drawn so finely. But we wish to call attention to a 
single remark which has a wider application. 

In the course of his account, Dr. Bartol says of him: “Once 
in my presence, receiving for some smart but good-humored 
sally of his own from a younger brother a rebuke or reprimand 
like a blow in the face, he paused a moment, and then quietly, 
with smooth and even inflection, remarked: ‘May not this be 
matter of temperament, my friend?’” We feel the pathos of 
this utterance, and the gentleness also. We cannot tell from 
how deep a place in that finely strung and most sensitive nature 
this bird-like, deprecating cry may have come, nor how sharp 
a pain may have lain there concealed, if not subdued, by its 
plaintive gentleness. Nor do we know what the remark was 

12 
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which called out the rebuke. But that has nothing to do with 
our present purpose. 

Temperament may make a vast difference among men without 
seriously affecting the character. It may add greatly to the 
varieties of light and shade and coloring which give a constantly 
changing freshness and zest to life. The harmonies of social 
intercourse are promoted rather than disturbed by such a diversity 
of tastes. Different temperaments play into one another, and 
thus supply each other’s deficiencies, and keep up the proper 
equilibrium. And even where men of different temperaments, in 
matters of taste only, clash unpleasantly with one another, the 
excuse may be a valid one, though here as everywhere we are 
bound to bear in mind our friend’s peculiarities, and not need- 
lessly to wound him through inattention to them. If our tem- 
perament is an impulse and an excuse for us, his temperament 
likewise is an impulse and an excuse for him. 

But there are graver matters connected with this subject, 
especially in these days of excessive individualism. We laugh at 
the little boy who claims exemption from needful rules of. con- 
duct “ because he is a pecooliar child and needs to be treated in a 
pecooliar way.” And yet we sometimes make just such allowances 
to excuse or justify ourselves in matters which ought not to be 
excused or justified. 

In judging others, we may allow such considerations to awaken 
our compassion or soften our feelings towards them. In the 
pathetic words of Burns: — 


“ What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Still we must be careful not to allow our moral judgments to 
be perverted by any such feelings. Least of all are we thus to 
justify ourselves in doing wrong. We hear of a minister who 
excuses himself for violating the most sacred principles of moral 
and domestic purity by the plea that it is “matter of tempera- 
ment.” Dallying with the impure and enticing image, till his 
whole nature is aglow with passion, he brings himself gradually 
into the belief that conjugal fidelity is a foolish superstition, and 
that his peculiar temperament requires a peculiar indulgence. 
Another man, as matter of temperament, has a partiality for 
strong drink. He finds it helpful as a stimulant to his intellectual 
faculties. He would see the danger in another person, but not in 
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himself. He is weary. A strange lassitude has come over him, 
Work must be done. The needed excitement is gained. Grad- 
ually the habit is formed. Without the accustomed stimulant. 
his spirits droop, he cannot write or speak with his accustomed 
fervor. And so, as a matter of temperament, he is led on, step 
by step, into an indulgence which lowers his standard of living, 
dims his moral perceptions, clouds at the same time that it 
excites his intellect, and makes him a slave to his lower appe- 
tites. “May it not be matter of temperament, my friend?” 
Undoubtedly it is. But none the less sorrowful and fatal is the 
habit on that account. A light and jocose way of speaking on 
sacred themes, indulged in from an excessive love of mirth, but 
for a season with some compunctions of conscience, may at last 
be justified to one’s self as “matter of temperament.” An so, to 
the great injury of our spiritual and moral natures, may we 
justify ourselves in any habits of act or speech which ought to 
shock our better sensibilities. There is no more subtle and 
effective process of moral deterioration. No, no. It will not 
do. This “matter of temperament” must be watched, feared, 
guarded against as a most insidious and dangerous enemy. Lord 
Byron makes one of his characters say,— 


“ For I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself,— 
The last infirmity of evil.” 


But all along the downward path, is the habit of justifying one’s 
self by some specious method of making what is evil in others 
seem good in us,—we deceiving at the same time that we are 
ruining ourselves. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We have received a package of papers from England contain- 
ing the Woman Suffrage Journal and other papers, and several 
circulars, telling us of courses of lectures to women at Leeds, on 
“ Health,” “Nursing,” “Cooking,” etc., by competent ladies who 
are physicians or directors of various associations. We have also 
received a letter from our friend, Prof. Charruaud, former editor 
of La Libre Recherche. He has sent us an article in French for 
our Review, which will be translated for a future number. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


We inserted last month in our Review a short letter from 
Father Hyacinthe in acknowledgment of a copy of our Review, 
which has been going to him for some years past in accordance 
with the original plan of the former editor, Rev. Charles Lowe, 
who wished to bring the Review into contact with liberal relig- 
ious leaders in Europe. He put a good many of these names 


down on the free list of the Association. 

It is encouraging to see that this bread cast upon the waters 
returns after many days. The venerable Tholuck was one of our 
readers until the last few months of his life, when his mind 
became so much fatigued that he was unable to read much. 
Many other names of such men as Dean Stanley, Reville, 
Laboulaye, ete., are still on the list of our periodical; and, 
although we may not often hear tidings from them, we trust that 
they find something on our pages which will command their sym- 
pathy. 

Having broaght the personality of Father Hyacinthe before 
our readers of late, they may like to know a little of what he is 
doing just now. We get an interesting report from a corre- 
spondent in the English Independent. Some time ago, the Pére 
made an application to give a conference on religion in Paris. 
Jules Simon, then prime minister, refused, telling him he might 
lecture on morals or philosophy, but not on religion. The Pére 
replied that he wanted to lecture on morals, but in connection 
with religion,—religioa being the foundation of good morals. 
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The minister replied that Ae could lecture on morals without 
religion, and the Pére must do the same. 

Last April, Pére Hyacinthe made another application under 
another ministry. Permission was granted on condition that not 
a word should be said which would reflect on any of the estab- 
lished churches. After the 5th of January, the Pére made 
another application, and was given full liberty to say anything he 
liked. An old theatre was taken and fitted up. The entire cost 
was about a thousand pounds, to which one gentleman has largely 
contributed. There are no pews, but the floor is covered with 
straw-bottom chairs. The ceiling is painted blue and decorated 
with stars. The building will seat comfortably about six hun- 
dred people, but a thousand could get into it. The exterior 
bears a cross, and underneath, the words Eglise Catholique Galli- 
cane. Before opening the church, the Pére paid his respects to 
the present Archbishop of Paris in a deferential letter. The 
Pére “caught it,” as the boys say, in his answer. The arch- 
bishop asked how he could dare to write to him; said that he 
looked upon him with terror and compassion; could hardly take 
his pen to write to him; that he was excommunicated, cut off 
from the Church, and he hoped God would grant him grace to 
repair the evil he had done. The correspondent says: “This was 
an admirable reply to excite the sympathy of the Parisians, for 
whoever the archbishop curses the people are sure to bless.” 

The inaugural address took place on a Sunday in February. 
Invitations were sent to all the Protestant clergy, French and 
English. When the doors were opened there was a rush, and 
every bit of space was occupied. The crowd was so great that it 
was difficult for the police to keep them in order. The congrega- 
tion, says the correspondent, consisted of well-dressed men, some 
of them deputies, senators, a few priests, and several of the élite 
of Paris. There was also a large number of Protestant ministers 
and laymen. The altar was covered with a white cloth, in front 
of which was across of red and yellow roses, and on the altar 
were four lighted candles and flowers. Between the candles was 
a silver crucifix, and behind the altar on the wall was a large 
gilded cross. When the clock struck four, there was a sudden 
hush. Pére Hyacinthe appeared, wearing a cassock and a surplice, 
over which was thrown a white alb, decorated with silver orna- 
ments. The Pére was escorted by a verger, and followed by a 
clergyman of one of the English churches, the Rev. Dr. Forbes. 
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The Pére knelt before the altar, and Dr. Forbes took the seat 
which had been prepared for him at one end of the communion 
rail. The Rev. Mr. Mackay, another English Episcopal clergy- 
man, was expected to sit on the other side; but he preferred to be 
in the congregation without his gown. 

The service began by the choir singing a part of the “ Messiah.” 
Then Pére Hyacinthe stood with his back to the altar and said he 
had invited three bishops to be present, but they were unable to 
come, although they wished to do so. Then the Pare read in the 
Scriptures, and the prayers and singing followed; and afterwards 
he ascended the pulpit. He told the audience that he should 
soon have a colleague, who would perform mass in the morning, 
in a reasonable way, without superstition. The Pére, it seems, 
believes in the “Real Presence,” but not in transubstantiation, 
The mass, with him, says our writer, will be more the “ Holy Com- 
munion” than anything else, and will be celebrated somewhat 
after the manner of the High Church. The Pére said he should 
be ready to see any one on certain days, when he might be found 
in one of the rooms connected with the church. He then began 
to tell the people the nature of his work, which had been mis- 
understood and maligned. It was not a foreign church he was 
seeking to establish, nor a Protestant church, nor a new church 
even. He wanted to restore the true Gallican Church. He then 
told the people by what authority he began his work. He began 
it because he had been consecrated a priest, and once a priest he 
was always a priest. He had vowed to live to God, and was 
bound to do God’s work according to his conscience. He also 
had authority from the people, for they had desired him to under- 
take this work; and he had direct authority from God himself to 
guide men and console the afflicted. He quoted M. de Pressensé 
as saying that Protestantism would never draw the French 
people, but the reform must be in the Catholic Church. Many 
priests of distinction show their sympathy for Father Hyacinthe, 
in spite of the archbishop’s protestations. The archbishop has 
lately called his clergy together to consult about the propriety of 
requiring assent to papal infallibility, there are so many French 
Catholics now who are hostile to this doctrine. Pére Hyacinthe’s 
church will be supported by voluntary contributions. 

Our French journal gives an interesting account of the conse- 
cration of two candidates for the sacred ministry, by M. Sabatier, 
Professor of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. “These 
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two candidates,” says the writer, “are of the tendency which one 
calls the juste-milieu. They are more or less supernaturalists, but 
they will not agree to the dogmatic, but only the moral, authority 
of the Church Synod.” The invitation appears to have been given 
out to representatives of both wings of the Church, but the extreme 
orthodox at Montauban made excuses for not appearing. Some of 
them went so far as to say that this consecration was “a scandal 
to the Church.” 

So the contest goes on. It is all the same whether it be in the 
Catholic Church, which we have reported above, or the Protest- 
ant. Some men live on dogmas, and other men can only feed on 
truths, especially those self-evident truths which are the property 
of all sincere and large souls of whatever church. If our so-called 
liberal friends in the French Protestant Church should throw in 
their cause with these men of the juste-milieu, of which the 
writer speaks, instead of intrenching themselves so squarely on 
the rock of rationalism, or realism we might say, there would be a 
chance that they would carry the Protestant Church. Our corre- 
spondent seems to have this sympathy for the two candidates, is 
enthusiastic about the sermon, depicts the emotion of the audience, 
the beauty of the music, and congratulates himself upon the col- 
lection at the end for the pastoral vocation, in the same way that 
one of our newspaper correspondents, East or West, would 
describe a good edifying meeting among us. Twenty divinity 
students were present from the school of Montauban. Half of 
them stayed over night, and had a conference with M. Sabatier, 
the professor of the school at Paris, and at their supper offered to 
him a very complimentary and charming toast. 


FROM INDIA. 


We have received a letter and some pamphlets and cuttings 
from our missionary, Mr. Dall, in India. He sends us one of his 
little tracts, which he publishes now and then and circulates 
among the Hindoos. This one is a lecture on “Immortality,” 
given before the Patna College of the Brahmo-Somaj. It is 
written in his usual graphic style, full of earnest faith, and 
embellished with allusions to Indian oracles, customs, and philoso- 
phies which show his familiarity with the land he lives in, and 
bring his arguments closer to the native ear. 

We can fancy that these little pamphlets must come before the 
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Hindoo reader with peculiar freshness, in contrast with the more 
dogmatic statements of other Christian teachers in India, 
although we have no doubt all are doing a good work in their 
own way. 

Mr. Dall sends us a cutting from an annual address given by 
Keshub Chunder Sen, in the Town Hall, before an audience of 
two thousand persons. We had thought of making some extracts 
from it, but we really should not know where to begin. It might 
be called one long effervescence from beginning to end. It 
seems to be the harangue of a man who thinks he is misunder- 
stood, and goes through every labyrinth of human experience and 
emotion to show what he himself is and what he believes. 
When he gets through we have the impression of a sincere man, 
a great part of the time in a state of high nervous pressure, who 
is really often lifted up to heaven with his spiritual experiences, 
but has not those stable qualities which fit him to be a great 
religious leader. Perhaps his tumultuous nature pleases the 
intellectual Hindoo, being a kind of offset to that quiescent 
element in the East Indian which is akin to the tranquillity of 
the Turk and other Asiatics, who say devoutly and with unction, 
“God is great,” and let him take care of the world without troub- 
ling their repose. 

He begins by asking the question, “Am I an inspired prophet?” 
This seems to be his text, and it somewhat repels us, as we had 
hoped he would occupy himself with great truths rather than 
with himself. He has this excuse perhaps, like Paul and Barnabas, 
who rent their clothes when the ignorant crowd wanted to worship 
them. “We are men of like passions as ye are,” the apostles said. 
It did not take the apostles so long, however — not a whole dis- 
course —to say this. Mr. Sen has, it may be, another excuse. There 
is, possibly, in India, among the unthinking and emotional class, a 
tendency to follow him asa prophet as the fanatical Arabians 
hung upon Mohammed. This class, perhaps, begets another 
class more rational, who condemn this extravagant feeling, and 
make injurious reflections upon the leader, who may not be 
responsible for it. 

Mr. Sen disclaimed any perfection on his part, called himself a 
sinner, saying that there “was iniquity in his very bones.” He 
says he is not a prophet, but declares that he is a “singular man.” 
His singularity began at fourteen years of age. He first fell 
down at the feet of John the Baptist. He was pleased with his 
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raiment of camel’s hair and his meat of locusts and wild honey. 
Then he saw Jesus, and gave his heart to him. Then came to 
him the strong, the valiant and noble Apostle Paul. This was 
about the time of his marriage. St. Paul said to him, “ Let them 
that have wives be as they that had none.” So his “honey-moon 
was spent in austerities to God.” 

We fancy the young wife would not be any more likely to 
embrace his religion after such conduct as this. We may say in 
excuse for him that this may have been a mere conventional mar- 
riage arranged for him by his parents, and if he avoided the 
course of the French husband of gay society, who goes to his 
mistresses and the gaming table, and simply hurts himself in soli- 
tude with hair shirts and cords, we must not censure him harshly, 
although we may not respect his judgment, or suppose that his 
wife could be very enthusiastic about his devotions. He cried to 
heaven, he says, to save him from a worldly life. He thought it 
wicked to smile. Did not smile once in many months. Prayer 
at length relieved him. Jesus wiped off the tears from his 
cheeks. At his feet all came right. Joys of heaven took the 
place of worldly sorrow. From that time his days were bright, 
his nights were full of serenity and peace. He needed no the- 
ology. Some seemed to think he was wise,— they were mistaken ; 
rich,— they were mistaken. But his cottage was full of good, 
and he was forever with the Lord. 

Could he be wise, a man who scarcely read two books in three 
hundred and sixty-five days? But his fuith was higher wisdom 
than Hamilton or John Stuart Mill could utter. 

Mr. Sen then goes on to answer the question, Is he a pantheist? 
Yes, he is; but without the creed. He sees God in everything. 
Perish his eyes, if they cannot see God in his house! Must he go 
to the bank, or will his family starve? Infidel? No. Seek first 
the kingdom of God. Is he a positivist? Yes. He accepts 
nothing short of demonstration. “Thus saith the Lord.” Is he a 
mystic? Yes. He will never accept anything as true because it 
is written in a book. What are all the treasures of history com- 
pared with the heavenly visions of mysticism? He welcomed 
Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley. He was an Englishman and yet 
essentially an Asiatic. Yet he never ran backward to the Vedas. 
His church was an American church. Let him and his go to 
work, be as busy bees, and not go to sleep in broad day. But, oh! 
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let not America—land of cunning inventions—take away his 
soul. Let his enemies among the brethren calumniate him in the 
Calcutta newspapers. Their lives were better than their words. 
They were preaching his cause. He was a theist, but he had 
never spoken anything contrary to Christianity,— the Christianity 
of Christ. He had done his best. If he had failed, the Lord 
God was to blame. Here was his miserable self and his other 
truer self. They had received him, and it was too late now to 
banish him. They could not do it. He lived for India. God 
give him India or death, and keep him true to his heavenly com- 
mission ! , 

Mr. Sen then closed with a prayer of self-consecration. 

For two hours, this “singular man,” as he calls himself, held 
the unflagging attention of the audience. We have only at- 
tempted to furnish a running impression of his address, in order 
to give a picture of him to the reader. Even if we had space to 
quote the whole of it, as so ably reported by Mr. Dall, we should 
hesitate to do so, fearing that the Anglo-Saxon reader would 
reluct, and cast it aside as too spasmodic for any reasonable 
person to read. 

We must, however, take into account the country we are deal- 
ing with. “There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” When we compare these utter- 
ances with the melodramatic, florid appeals to the people in 
French or Italian pulpits during passion week, we see the differ- 
ence. Nothing is got up. Everything comes from the speaker 
at white-heat. He dwells upon himself, it is true, but not in 
vanity,— no more than Jesus is charged by his critics with doing 
in the Gospel of John. All religious souls blend their own per- 
sonality with their work. The spread of religion is a personal 
act. It is not the mere inculcation of truths, but the imparting 
of spiritual life from one to the other, the breathing of the Holy 
Ghost, the true apostolic succession of grace, faintly and dimly 
revealed to the primitive man or early sage, but welling forth 
abundantly in the divinest son Jesus, and spreading abroad 
among his disciples and all men. We can imagine the effect 
this discourse must have had upon the sensitive Oriental audi- 
ence. 

Our feeling about Keshub Chunder Sen is this: He is a man of 
great sincerity of purpose, a highly-endowed religious nature, wide 
culture, a catholic spirit, and an impressional temperament that 
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easily infects the East-Indian hearer with its own enthusiasm. 
He has also a practical vein in him, as we see from what he con- 
tinually says about work; and we know from what Miss Cvllet 
tells us in her pamphlet about the Brahmo-Somaj that all these 
societies in different parts of the country are given to good works 
of philanthropy. But he seems to have a want of balance which 
often goes with such emotional natures. He has encouraged 
monkish austerities, and the seclusion from the world of his devo- 
tees for a season, and probably in this way irritated the Anglo- 
Indian mind. He has also offended the Brahmos by the mar- 
riage of his daughter at an early age into an old-fashioned Hindoo 
family of blue blood, with all the most objectionable attendant 
features of such occasions. He is also accused of going over to 
Christianity by some, and of setting himself up for a prophet by 
others. Between them all, he must have a pretty hard time of it. 
He is evidently too all-sided to satisfy anybody. This all-sided- 
ness would not harm him probably, if he were a little more 
judicious. If, instead of pouring upon his hearers all the varying 
emotions of his nature at once, he were to strike for a few things, 
he would show more of the qualities of a great religious leader. 
As it is, he is certainly a great inspirer; and if his sun is just now 


under a cloud, we believe that India will sometime fully recog- 
nize what he has done for her. 


Marrtna P. Lowe. 





Foreign Periodical Literature. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


We congratulate the editors and readers of this Review on the 
opportunity which this number presents for a careful perusal of 
the admirable article of the Rev. F. G. Peabody on the “New 
Theology.” Mr. Peabody’s paper is distinguished for the breadth 
of its view, and the skill with which the various forces which 
contribute to the development of the new theology have been 
detected and characterized. Family genealogies are not always 
easy to construct and establish; and it is sometimes still more 
difficult to trace the genealogy of a set of ideas which show con- 
siderable variety of hue and feature, but which are grouped 
under a common name, such as the new ethics or the new 
theology. Objection may be made that Mr. Peabody has some- 
times stopped with the parent of a theological movement when it 
was possible for him to introduce us to its grandparent. Kant, 
for instance, is recognized as the father of modern German phi- 
losophy. But the new philosophy had an English grandfather ; 
for Kant received his impulse from Hume. Yet Kant’s contribu- 
tion was so independently fruitful that it is hardly necessary to 
seek his intellectual ancestry to explain it. Perhaps sufficient 
influence may not be ascribed in the paper to the early and inde- 
pendent English contribution to the new theology. Yet we 
think all must generally agree with Mr. Peabody when he says 
that, “The new theology is a child of almost pure German 
blood.” 

As furnishing another view of the same subject, we present a 
full and free abstract of a recent address by Dr. Gustav Frank, of 
Vienna, in the Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 

Dr. Frank’s sketch is limited wholly to the German movement. 
He devotes more space to the influence of philosophy upon the- 
‘ology than does Mr. Peabody; but both agree with Zeller in 
according to Schleiermacher the same place in relation to the 
new theology that Kant occupied in relation to the new philoso- 
phy. To bring it within the limits of our space, we have dis- 
pensed, in the abstract which follows, with some of the amplifica- 
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tions and parenthetical matter contained in the original, but have 
closely preserved the connection of thought. 


The inheritance which theology received from the last century was 
rationalism, which, after the retreat of the last combatant for evangelical 
Zion, rejoiced in almost undisputed sway, and for the first time forced 
itself into general consciousness. Its followers felt themselves in the 
ideal condition of the Church. Never, they thought, had Christ been so 
truly and worthily honored as then. And when the apostles of unbelief 
wished to exalt natural religion to the throne and bury theology as a 
corpse, it was the rationalists who stood up for Christianity with the 
cheerful conviction that it corresponded perfectly to pyre, simple season. 
Nevertheless, the hour of rationalism had come. It had gone hand in 
hand with the philosophy of Wolff or Bouterwek, while the “sound 
understanding” of Weimar would consort with the “pure reason” of 
Konigsberg. Yet in the depths of Kant’s speculations the enemy of 
rationalism was slumbering. 

From the throne of the Hegelian philosophy Marheineke had preached 
its funeral sermon, describing it as that which thinks it believes and 
believes it thinks; which in its endless inanity turns itself about on the 
heel of its abstractions, always on the same point and never going beyond 
the “categorical imperative.” While philosophy, he said, points out 
scientifically that in Christianity the absolute idea is revealed, rational- 
ism is satisfied in finding the dry abstractions which have been trans- 
mitted from earlier metaphysics; and where it does not find them, 
bends and deforms Christianity to suit its purpose. 

In theological fields, also, the longer its reign the more sharply was it 
criticised. At first it was only a strife between different schools. But 
the contest was soon to be fought in the earnestness of life. The 
Harmsischen theses introduced this phase with a flood of ink. When, 
after the Leipzig disputation, it was expected that the rationalists would 
voluntarily withdraw from the Church, and in the Halle conflict it was 
moved that they should be involuntarily removed from their clerical posi- 
tions, then rationalism felt compelled to take the defensive in behalf of 
its own honor, and to prove its Christianity and its right to exist in the 
Church. 

Its destiny was fulfilled in Hase’s conflict with the patriarch of 
rationalism in Weimar. It was the higher aspect of theology itself in 
Hase, who exercised then a far-reaching influence over the academical 
youth of Germany, which was opposed to rationalism. He felt obliged to 
present the need of the historical sense, of religious feeling, and of sci- 
entific strength. All three indictments reached the heart. Rationalism, 
it appeared, had exalted the sound understanding of the ages as the rule 
of the religious life. It had set up rational Christianity in place of the 
historic; that Christianity might be divested of its individuality it had 
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perverted the history.... After this arraignment common rationalism 
went out of fashion. It became a departed spirit in the domain of science, 
—a rustic rationalism which only prolonged its existence in the lower 
strata of society. Rdéhr, however, stood a long time, quietly smiling and 
confident of victory, upon the ruins of his system, which he would not 
recognize as ruined. 

A third reaction against the volatility of rationalism was prepared by the 
current history of the world itself. Foreign oppression had become wide- 
spread; had degraded the noble, made poor the rich; had delivered youth 
to the sword, and old age to sorrow. The subjuga'ed sought consolation 
but found it not in cold moral imperatives, in the sober understanding. 
In a great and heroic struggle the yoke was broken; the highest earthly 
power was cut down as the flower of the field; its lofty splendor was 
brought to the earth. Under the brazen step of the spirit of the age the 
people trembled. The heart was shaken by the thunder voices of the 
world’s history, whose features the finger of God had so powerfully 
formed. An indescribable feeling of religious elevation went through 
Germany. With hymns of praise and tears of gratitude they sought the 
Father above. “God hath done this” was the universal watchword. 
“ The Lord hath overthrown the horse and his rider.” . .. Then came the 
jubilee-celebration of the Reformation, and with it awakened memories 
of the heroes of the Protestant faith. Under such impressions as these, 
through pain and through the joy of conquest, the theology of the nine- 
teenth century was born. Its characteristic is a tendency to the positive. 

From the ruins of rationalism grew at first that receptive theology 
called originally, by its opponents, mysticism, but since 1830 known as 
pietism. Rationalism had already encountered the opposition of the or- 
thodox school, in the form of supernaturalism. But this modern super- 
naturalism with its emotion, its anxiety, its love for capitulation and 
compacts, with its search for external historical proofs, could not satisfy 
a time which sought its resting-point not in the superficial proofs of 
the understanding, but in the demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
‘How much stronger,” says one who wrote in 1833, “sound the voices 
which are raised now for faith, how much more active is the spiritual 
movement, how much deeper and more vital is the witness of all experi- 
mental truth! It is like new wine.”... Although this new direction, 
placing religion, as it did, outside of mere reason, instead of confining it 
within it, felt itself in direet opposition to rationalism, yet it was in its 
beginning much less orthodoxy than pietism. It left creeds almost 
entirely untouched. Tholuck permitted all opinions expression in his 
magazine which started from the recognition of Christ as an infallible 
master. Olshausen, with belief in the miracles, made wide use of his 
Christian freedom. And among the first contributors to the Evangel- 
ischen Kirchenzeitung were those who could not refrain from finding 
myths in the Old and even in the New Testament. But as it lies in the 
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nature of a spiritual movement to individualize itself, and to proceed 
from the indeterminate and general to that which is particular, so the 
Glaiibige Theologie, compelled through political reactions and invading 
negations, began to strive for a firmer ecclesiastical form. At the end of 
thirty years, the creed became the centre around which it moved. The 
pietistic belief received a conventional accent which became converted 
into pietistic orthodoxy. The leadership of the fiock went out of the 
hands of Tholuck into the hands of Hengstenberg, always eager to keep 
the wolf from the fold of the Lord. Whole faculties entered into the 
service of the new confessionalism, and all the helps of the latest science 
were employed to make it evident to the modern consciousness. . . . But 
scarcely had the Glaiibige Theologie entered the conventional current before 
the dark side of confessionalism was brought to light. Its early zeal 
abated, and with it came factions, parties, animosities, in once friendly 
circles. 

Orthodoxy then found a powerful ally in the new philosophy. How 
was this philosophy related to Christianity? Its forefather was Kant. 
Even with him an approximation to the positive is evident in the 
endeavor to find an analogue for Christian doctrine, (which through his 
elucidation appeared to be put aside) in a religion which could alone be 
legitimated through the reason. He recognizes a radical Evil, a Son of 
God, Redemption, the New Birth, and the Invisible Church. For this 
reason pious men saw in Immanuel Kant a philosophical Moses, a school- 
master to lead them to Christ, a theologian who should become an 
Immanuel indeed. Fichte, although fallen under the condemnation of 
atheism, had not thought his philosophy to be in conflict with his original 
conception of Christianity. “Christianity is the wisdom of life; our 
philosophy should only be the theory of the wisdom of life.” He was 
more positive in his Berlin period, since he embraced a philosophical 
mysticism which recognized the Johannine Gospel as the purest witness 
of Christianity. He even wished to enter the service as a chaplain, offer- 
ing to preach real Christianity and the Bible. 

Still more ingeniously and lovingly did Schelling seek to embrace 
Christianity. Philosophy to him is the true organ of theology as science. 
She joins religion and science in holy harmony; she recognizes immedi- 
ately the divinity of Christianity. Christianity free from its exoteric 
veil is fulfilled, according to his speculative ingenuity, in the idea of the 
Trinity. The eternal Son of God, born from the bosom of the Father, is 
the Finite as it is in the conception of God, who appears as a suffering 
God subordinated to the decrees of time; and in the acme of his appear- 
ance in Christ closes the world of finitude, and opens that of infinitude, 
or the world of spirit. 

Finally, Hegel had declared the content of religion and philosophy to 
be identical. The subject of both is the eternal truth in its objectivity. 
The difference is only in form....In Christianity, he said, God truly 
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became man. God became a son; that is, he distinguished himself from 
himself. Through the incarnation of God, the absolute identity of the 
finite and infinite spirit of humanity has come into consciousness. His 
death proves that he was God who, at the same time, had a human 
nature. God is dead; that is, the negation is in God himself. After 
death, follows the death of the dead; after the negation, follows the 
negation of the negation. As with the incarnation, so Hegel translated 
the other church dogmas from the language of ordinary men into that of 
the gods. Under his hand, philosophy became orthodox and devoutly 
Lutheran. The peacé between knowledge and faith, between philosophy 
and Christianity, appeared to be won. This beautiful dream was dis- 
pelled with an unsparing hand by David Strauss. The identity of the 
content of religion and philosophy, as maintained by Hegel, he showed to 
be but empty words. In theology, the sun moves around the earth,— 
the absolute around humanity; in philosophy, the earth turns around the 
sun. Strauss proclaimed as Hegel’s true philosophy a pantheism, the 
reabsorption of the beyond in the speculative hither; the conception of 
eternity in time. Thus the rationalism driven out by Hegel came back 
again with seven evil spirits stronger than before. The bound Samson 
broke his cords. Faith or knowledge was again the battle Shibboleth. 
Strauss precipitated the division of the Hegelian school. The right and 
left wings plunged into dissensions, like the satraps after the death of 
Alexander. But the negation did not stand still with Strauss. The 
Dantons and Marats followed the Mirabeau; the half was followed by 
the whole. Pantheism was more crudely preached; it degenerated into 
anthropotheism and materialism. Jacobi’s prediction was fulfilled again, 
that all consistent philosophy ended in nihilism: . In this distress, which 
the fanaticism and arrogance of a school of empty ideas had brought 
about, the aged Schelling again took up the philosophical sceptre. 
He thought himself able once more to control the philosophical current, 
and to lead science from its confusion into an ark of safety. He hoped 
to accomplish as much for theology through a positive philosophy as he 
did in the days of his youth for natural science through natural philoso- 
phy. But the spirits which he conjured would no longer obey the old 
master. 

The Protestant theology needed a reformer from within. It found him 
in the gifted Schleiermacher, a religious genius and an original thinker 
in one and the same person. Schleiermacher stands in the same position 
with reference to the new theology as Kant does to the new philosophy. 
Kant explored the source of knowledge in man; Schleiermacher explored 
the source of religion, and removed the obstructions from the spring. 
Kant gave to philosophy its subjective direction; Schleiermacher did the 
same for theology. Dogma, he showed, does not determine religion; but 
religion dogma. With Schleiermacher, as with Kant, the sphere of 
knowledge in the domain of the antinomies is limited; the boundary of 
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experience is the boundary of knowledge; but at this boundary the rich 
life of religion begins. Finally, as Kant had overcome the idealism and 
realism of dogmatic philosophy, so Schleiermacher subjected rationalism 
and supernaturalism to theology. Schleiermacher had fulfilled what 
Lessing prophesied, what Herder sought after; he had raised theology to 
the aristocratic height of the contemporaneous philosophy, and estab- 
lished also its piety. 

Strauss and Hengstenberg vied with each other in condemning Schlei- 
ermacher’s theology. But if Strauss could not conceive of the ideal and 
historical Christ as one, could not think the idea to be realized in one 
historical personality, that is less a proof of the wnreality of Schleier- 
macher’s Christ than of the narrowness of the historical stand-point, 
which constantly suffers the ideal to fly before the reality and the reality 
before the ideal. Schleiermacher did not found a school in the narrow 
sense of that word. His stand-point is the result of such marked individ- 
uality, his Dogmatik is such an artistic work of genius, that they could not 
serve as the rule of a dogmatic school. But there has been almost no 
theological instruction since his time in which he has not exercised a 
stimulating and fruitful influence; almost no important theologian who 
has not been helped by him above all others. The whole centre of the- 
ology gravitates towards Schleiermacher. 

Orthodoxy, Hegelianism, and Schleiermacier form the ground-types of 
the theology of our century which, in part divided and in part absorbed, 
appear in the theology of the present. The critical school of Baur is an 
important offshoot of Hegel, which, with remarkable acuteness and power 
of combination, sought to unravel the mystery of early Christianity. ... 
Others have united Hegelian and Schleiermachian tendencies, as Rothe ; 
others again have brought together the whole rich culture of the times, as 
the genial master of church history, Hase. The richly flowing sources of 
modern lingual research have also irrigated theology : the Hebrew philol- 
ogy has been placed on a new basis; the time of club-law in exegesis has 
come to an end; and the treasures of the old ecclesiastical literature are 
now extolled. 

A generation ago, theology was the most illustrious science. To no 
other branch of learning, not even natural science itself, did so many 
clever and able men devote themselves as to it. The times are changed. 
But let not our courage abate. The strands of history cannot and will 
not separate. Christianity will not go with barbarism and science with 
unbelief. Christianity has proved itself to be the greatest work of God 
in the destiny of nations and of individuals. In countless monuments 
of the spirit, in holy memorials of piety, in lofty cathedrals, it has sur- 
vived the centuries. As the highest element and force of history, it 
will with certainty find in all the future its servants and witnesses, 
who, as illumined teachers, may reveal its depths, as inspired prophets 
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may declare its glories. In this hope, let us freely and joyfully pursue 
our work to the pleasure of the Head of the Church. 


The Church Quarterly Journal is very indignant with the 
Quarterly Review for its October article entitled, “Is the Church 
of England Protestant?” It thinks “the evident intention of the 
writer is to write a history of the great ‘Anglican Church,’ in 
convenient oblivion of that historical continuity in virtue of 
which, to use the words of the Low Church ‘ Ninety-eighth 
Bishop of Rochester, though reformed, ‘she is catholic, and dates 
her birth not from Henry VIII., but from a pure mother in a 
far back time.’” The article defends the Church of England, 
especially the High Church, from the charge of being papal on 
the one hand, while it is equally careful to distinguish it from 
non-conformist Protestantism on the other hand. It quotes 
approvingly this passage from Dr. F. C. Ewer’s Catholicity in 
its Relation to Protestantism and Romanism : — 


The movement of 1833 is but a resurrection of the movement of A.D. 
33. In the sixteenth century the thinking world rejected that adulter- 
ated presentment of Christianity known as Romanism, because it was 
tyranny. In the nineteenth century the thinking world has rejected that 
other adulterated presentment of Christianity known as Protestantism, 
because it is utter anarchy. Is it not possible that ancient Catholicity, 
which is neither Roman nor Protestant, and which once conquered the 
world in less than four centuries, should, now that it has aroused from 


its long obscurity, regain that world again which Romanism and Protest- 
antism have between them lost? 


The Church Journal adds: “ Nothing is clearer than that such 
Protestantism in England as is not a mere popular alias for Angli- 
canism, is becoming daily less of a religion and more of a mere 
negation of all positive faith. ... And we see no wisdom, even on 
the most earthly and prudential grounds, in giving more promi- 
nence to such a disintegrating factor of religious decay.” An 
article on the “Titles of the Psalms” maintains the authority of 
these titles to be regarded as integral parts of the text of Holy 
Scripture, though the writer sorrowfully admits that “modern 
English commentators, following, as usual, the lead of the Ger- 
mans,” are opposed to this view. 


There is an interesting article entitled, “How can Cathedrals 
best Further the Culture of Church Music?” and the answer is, by 
presenting to the world the highest type of cathedral, congrega- 
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tional, and ritual music. The writer would encourage modern 
writers, while, at the same time, preserving and doing justice 
to the best specimens of former schools of music.” But the 
remarks on congregational singing are the most interesting, 


because we should, perhaps, less expect them from an advocate of 
“cathedral music” : — 


Next in importance to this [the duty of encouraging modern music] 
stand unquestionably the duty of encouraging congregational music: a 
duty the true weight of which has only comparatively lately forced itself 
upon any of our cathedral authorities. The easiest and best means 
would seem to be to establish one service on each Sunday, probably in 
the evening, at which the words of the hymns should be gratuitously 
distributed, headed by a special invitation to the congregation to join in 
the singing. To get hearty hymn-singing is not so easy in a cathedral as 
in a parish church. In the latter, familiarity with the position of their 
seats and the faces of those around them, also with the clergy, and the 
method of conducting the services, tends to make all worshippers tolera- 
bly at their ease; while in the former, people always seem to consider 
themselves more or less as visitors, and, on finding themselves sur- 
rounded by strangers, feel chilled by a sense of propriety and need of 
decorum, which makes them dread lest by singing out boldly and loudly 
they may appear ridiculous. When once these groundless misgivings are 
removed, it will be discovered that hymn-singing in cathedrals is not only 
a source of genuine edification to the singers, but also of sublime 
musical effects. There is one further advantage in these congregational 
services which must not be overlooked: by their means it is possible to 
interest a large number of amateur musicians in cathedral work. To 
lead the voices of the congregation, a voluntary choir should be formed. 
If the material which comes to hand is not of the best, a few professional 
singers may be with advantage added. It will, however, always be found 
difficult to sustain the existence of a voluntary choir for any length of 
time, if simple music to the canticles,and hymn tunes, are the only 
musical sustenance provided for them. In order to retain a hold upon 
them, it will be found almost necessary to introduce at the weekly 
rehearsals the study of glees, madrigals; cantatas, and oratorios. The 
interest thus excited will prove of twofold benefit. In the first place, it 
will insure regularity of attendance on the part of the members of the 
choir; next, it will, by educating and elevating their musical taste, act 
indirectly in a most favorable way on the general excellence of their 
performante in the cathedral. Into these congregational services, no 
cathedral music proper should be admitted; for, if once this is done, the 
congregation will immediately constitute itself an audience, and continue 
for the remainder of the time obstinately silent. Under the most prom- 
ising conditions, it is often a matter of no small difficulty to get an Eng- 
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lish congregation to sing properly. By the vast number of people, it is 
considered etiquette to keep the head well down whilst joining in a hymn, 
and to make no effort whatever to articulate the words. To watch such 
persons would almost give the impression that they were holding secret 
conversation with the buttons of their waistcoats. But, happily, this 
tradition is on the wane, and we may yet in time hold our own against 
the hearty singing of the Germans in their chorals. It would be hardly 
fair to leave this portion of our subject without suggesting that the 
broadest and grandest tunes should be selected for large congregations, in 
preference to the sweet or sentimental. Composers of the present day 
have been much blamed for allowing their tunes to drift into “sacred 
part-songs.” But surely authors and translators of words must share 
with them the discredit of this decadence of style. If any hymnary be 
examined, it will be observed that the music has a great tendency to rise 
and fall with the merit of the words. Give a composer stanzas of weak 
sentimentalism, and he will, with an eye to congruity, very naturally 
clothe them in that weak, sentimental music which his good-sense would 
never permit him to attach to straightforward, masculine thoughts. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Addresses and Sermons in America. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1879. 

No English scholar is better known in this country than the 
Dean of Westminster, both from his official connection with the 
Abbey, a locality familiar by name to all Americans from their 
earliest infancy, to which they look with more interest than to 
almost any other place in the mother country, and regard asa 
sacred shrine towards which to direct their reverential steps as 
soon as possible after they set foot on her shores; and from the 
reputation which his purity of character, his large and varied 
scholarship, his breadth and independence of thought, his sincere 
utterance of his opinions, has given him wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. 

When it was known last year that he was in this country, 
there was a general desire to see and hear him. Private citizens 
and official bodies, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists welcomed and extended courtesies to him during 
the few months he was here, and he preached in many different 
places to large and interested audiences. 

The sermons and addresses thus delivered have been gathered 
into the volume before us, which, apart from its interest as a 
souvenir and an expression, “in however imperfect a form, of the - 
feelings inspired by the new experiences with which his rapid 
survey of American life for the first time brought him into con- 
tact,” will be read with profit for its treatment of general themes, 
and its discussion of questions of vital importance. 

This volume is marked by the same choice language, the same 
picturesqueness of description, the same vividness of expression, 
the same happy union of wit, anecdote, and allusion, the same 
pertinency of illastration, the same glow and fervor, that have 
secured to the histurian of the Jewish Church, and the biographer 
of the great master of Rugby, the honor of being accounted a 
master of English composition, and testify to the wide range of 
his reading and observation, the rich treasures of his memory, and 
his indefatigable activity. 
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The first place in the book is given to the address given at the 
Endicott celebration in Salem, two days after his arrival, where, 
speaking of “our old homes,” he voices the kindly feeling, which 
no Englishman of modern times has done more than himself to 
foster, which attracts Americans to the cradles of their ancestors: 
“It has often struck me that I should almost have wished to have 
been born on this side of the Atlantic, as a citizen of the United 
States, in order to have felt the pleasure which I have seen again 
and again on the faces of Americans as they have witnessed 
their old homes on the other side of the ocean. But as there is a 
pleasure which Americans feel in visiting their old home, there is 
a pleasure which an Englishman feels when, after long waiting 
and long desiring, he visits for the first time the shores of this 
new home of his old race.” 

In Boston, he addresses a body of Episcopal ministers on the 
prospects of liberal theology in England, stating in the broadest 
terms the essential doctrines of liberal Christianity under every 
name, and the progress they are making. This address, taken in 
connection with the sermon preached in New York on the “ Unity 
and Diversity of Christendom,” shows a recognition of the good 
in all creeds, with an assertion of the underlying unity of faith, 
and the broad principles of true Christianity. No Unitarian 
could ask a stronger statement of the truths he believes to be for 
the regeneration of the world than are given in this address: 
“The notions of the inspiration of the Bible held twenty years 
ago have been abandoned by most theological scholars, while 
questions of critieism and authorship which were considered 
closed then are now freely discussed; as, for instance, the non- 
Pauline authorship of the Hebrews, the second Isaiah, the com- 
posite character of the Pentateuch, the complexity of the mutual 
relations of the four Gospels. 

“The liberal doctrine of the relations of Church and State has 
never been more thoroughly ventilated than in these later years. 
... The good relations between Churchmen and Non-conform- 
ists, though they have lost much, have also gained much. The 
admission of the Dissenters to the Universities, their association 
with the revision of the translation of the Bible, are points which, 
once achieved, will not be surrendered. 

“Our dogmatical expositions have undergone a modification so 
extensive, as that probably no treatise on any of them would now 
be written with the phraseology current forty years ago. The 
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doctrine of the Atonement will never again appear in the crude 
form common both in Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
in former times. The doctrine of the more merciful view of 
future punishment, and of the hope of a universal restitution, has 
been gradually advancing, and the darker view gradually reced- 
ing. The doctrine of the Trinity has been more and more 
resolved into its biblical character; the Athanasian Creed, by 
half of the English clergy has been condemned, and by the Irish 
Church has been silenced.... The question of miracles has at 
last reached this point,—that no one would now make them the 
chief or sole basis of the evidence for religious truth. 

“Tn all these and many like respects, liberal theology, instead of 
standing on the merely apologetic ground of defending itself 
against the attack of its assailants, ought itself to claim an 
orthodoxy (if we like so to call it), a biblical, evangelical, catholic 
character, which its opponents have never reached. On many of 
the essential doctrines of Christianity—the universality of the 
Divine Love, the justification of the good heathens, the supreme 
importance of morality, the possibility of human perfection, the 
divinity of conscience, the identification of the Church with the 
laity, of things secular and things sacred — the Bible and the best 
voices of Christendom are on our side, and not on theirs; and 
though, on account of the many-sidedness of truth and the imper- 
fection of human language, there is much to be forgiven on both 
sides, yet, on the whole, it is they, not we, whose extravagances 
need to be tolerated, and whose errors need to be condoned. 

“T am persuaded that what is called liberal theology is the 
backbone of the Church of England, and will be found to be the 
backbone of its daughter Church in America.” 

In the sermon preached in New York on All-Saints’ Day, 
which deserves mention in this connection, he gives a brief 
but just summary of the work done in the world by the different 
branches of the Church, and treats of their mutual interdependence. 
To the students of Johns Hopkins University, he speaks of the 
influence of liberal culture, and of the inspiration of character. 
At a meeting at the house of Cyrus W. Field, he describes felici- 
tously the union between England and America produced by 
intercommunity of speech and sentiment. Addressing the stu- 
dents of Union Seminary, he pays a tribute to the painstaking 
care, fidelity, honesty, and accuracy of an American scholar (Dr. 
Robinson), and commends to their imitation his example of thor- 
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oughness. To the Methodists, he speaks of John Wesley with a 
loving appreciation of the man, a profound recognition of what was 
true in him, a respect for his teachings, a generous sympathy with 
his work, and a tender regret that ignorant bigotry deprived the 
Church of England of the advantages it might have secured by 
retaining for its service his energy and zeal. 

“John Wesley’s career is a vindication of the character of the 
much-despised eighteenth century. He showed that, even in that 
century, in many respects dry and dull, there was a capacity for 
producing a religious character of the highest order. 

“Wesley showed it was possible to make a very wide diver- 
gence from the communion to which he belonged without parting 
from it. 

“The feeling which drove John Wesley from the Church of 
England was less in the bishops than in the ignorant country 
squires and country clergy, and the multitudes, in their stupid, 
vulgar, illiterate prejudice and exclusiveness, and their barbarous 
intolerance.” 

To the Baptists, he speaks with generous commendation of 
their heroes and saints, with the respect of an antiquarian for 
their distinctive rite, and with an earnest desire to find a ground 
of communion on something broader than the points that sepa- 
rate them. To the clergy of the Episcopal Church in New York, 
he says plainly of the prospects of the Church of England that 
its tendency must be to a broader and more liberal fellowship; 
and, speaking of the perils that beset it from a deficiency of 
young men of promise and power entering the ranks of the 
Christian ministry, begs them to remove every stumbling-block 
or obstacle which deters such, that so the Church may be kept 
on a level with the energy, the science, the nobleness and 
genius, of the times. Finally, in an address to the Century 
Club, he gives some account of the impressions made upon him 
by his visit, displaying quite an acquaintance with our history 
and a regard for our people, and making comparison — which has 
been generally copied by the newspapers — of the eager, restless 
life he has seen here, with the ceaseless flow of Niagara. 

These addresses, mere sketches as they are, pleasant off-hand 
utterances, yet display wisdom, geniality, tact, generous sympa- 
thies, a fulness of resource, and a freedom of utterance, all of 
which we knew belonged to him; but in the sermons he does 
more justice to the studious theologian, and more fully displays 
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the catholic sympathies which have made his name so widely 
respected. 

The first sermon printed in this volume was preached in Eng- 
land, and “indicates in a more systematic form than was possi- 
ble in these discourses the general conditions of religious inquiry 
applicable equally to the theological students of both countries.” 
The conditions of this inquiry, he says, are, first, that it be serious 
and in earnest; second, it must be carried on with the conviction 
that truth alone is to be sought; third, with a watchfulness, as 
far as possible, not for something to attack, but for something to 
admire; not for something to pull down, but for something to 
build up. 

Two conditions, he thinks, will help us to draw hope from the 
experience. of religious history: first, the acknowledgment of the 
immense changes through which Christianity has passed. It has 
survived the conflicts of eighteen centuries, not by adhering rig- 
idly to the past, but by casting off its worser and grosser elements, 
and taking up in each age something of that higher element which 
each age had to give; and second, that the true face of the relig- 
ion is to be looked for in the face of those who have best repre- 
sented it. 

There is in the other sermons an admirable adaptation to the 
places in which they were preached. The first was preached in 
Boston, and, under the title of “The East and the West,” showed, 
with a striking imagery and poetic diction similar to that which 
gives the charm to the “Jewish Church,” that in Christianity was 
the connecting link between the dreamy, slumberous, reverential 
spirit of the East and the eager, active, inquiring spirit of the 
West: “Born in the East, it has become even more the religion 
of the West, and it has found its shelter and refuge, its throne 
and sanctuary, in countries which, humanly speaking, it could 
hardly have been expected to reach at all, and from these western 
countries sways the destinies of mankind. In its full develop- 
ment, in its earliest and most authentic representation, we see the 
completion of those gifts and graces which East and West 
possess separately, and which we are bound in our measure to 
appropriate. ... The religion which thus unites both divisions of 
the human race was indeed of an origin above them both.” 

At Philadelphia was preached thé sermon entitled “The Holy 
Angels,” the idea of whom “includes the operations of God in 
the vast movements of the universe, and his ministrations through 

15 
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the spirits of men, whether now or hereafter,” and thus led nat- 
urally to a discussion of the consciousness of the divine presence, 
the majesty of law, the diversity of divine gifts, the conflict with 
evil, the spiritual character of the service of heaven, and the 
divine beneficence, all which tend to show how God’s will is 
done in heaven, and furnish the example for carrying it out on 
earth. In New York, he preached on the “ Perplexities of Life” 
as illustrated in the book of Job. 

At Quebec, the thought of the past strifes between the two 
nations whose representatives now so peacefully occupy Canada, 
culminating in the great contest where the rival leaders perished 
in the hour of defeat for one and victory for the other, rendered 
the theme, “The Use of Conflict,” particularly appropriate. This 
sermon closed with kindly farewell for the departing Governor- 
General (Lord Dufferin) of that Dominion, and warm words of 
welcome for his successor. 

The two concluding sermons of the volume discuss the pro- 
found questions of the “Nature of Man’ and the “Nature of 
God,” in scholarly and reverential manner rebuking the materi- 
alism of the day, and bringing forth in clear-cut characters the 
spiritual aspects of the theme. 

In the last, he says if there is any theology it must be an 
attempt to give an account of God; and then he seeks to give the 
basis of the Bible’s teaching of the nature of God. The Bible 
first speaks of God as El the strong one; then as Jehovah the 
Eternal; next as Jehovah Sabaoth, the Eternal who is the leader 
and centre of the hosts of heaven and of earth. A later and 
greater name is Love. This comes in the New Testament, where 
there are but few definitions of the divine nature. The defini- 
tion that God is love, as it is the last and greatest of all theolog- 
ical definitions, gives just meaning to all the others. 

What is the personal familiar name, he asks, by which we are to 
call this Fountain of all Goodness? This last blessed name is 
made known to us in prayer, in the best of all prayers: Our 
Father, a name which, through its consecration by Christ, has 
become the name which has superseded all others, the name of 
the God of Christendom. 

“ Thus, then, ‘the face of God’ to us is his love,— love in spite 
of all the contradictions which cross and perplex our path of life. 
‘ The name of God’ to us is Our Father. The love, compassion, 
far-reaching, watchful care of the most venerable figure which 
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each of us individually has known on earth is the likeness which 
brings before us the love, the compassion, the watchful care, of 
the Ruler of the Universe. This is the last revelation of the Be- 
ing of God. 

“In that manifestation of divine love, in that visible represen- 
station of the best perfections of humanity, which was made in 
the image of God, we have the best likeness of the Strong, the 
Eternal, the Holy, to correct and guide and strengthen the repre- 
entations of Nature.” 

Those who heard any of these sermons, with many of his own 
communion and not a few outside, will gladly possess them in 
this permanent form; and those who were unable to hear any, 
will find some consolation for their failure to see the living face 
and hear the speaking voice, by being able now to see the like- 
ness of him who has their respect, and to read the words by 
whose utterance they would have been thrilled. 

When we see in these broad, generous words his sympathy 
with his time, with the progress of thought, with the emancipa- 
tion of the intellect from sectarian bigotry, we rejoice that Dean 
Stanley is so highly esteemed, and wields so mighty an influence ;- 
we gain new hope for the English Church, and feel there is a 
future opening before it grander than its past ever knew, in the 
direction he indicates, of which he is so prominent an exponent; 
we feel, too, how much is gained by a national church which can 
embrace in its fellowship the most discordant minds, avail itself 
of varieties of gifts, and unite the diversities of individuals by a 
common purpose in a common life. The English Church made 
a great mistake when John Wesley was driven from it. The 
mistake is not likely to be repeated, and could not be made 
to-day. She has learned by her error, and would make her 
borders wide enough to save to her service all her earnest, whole- 
souled children who are united in seeking the same results, even 
though they differ about the methods by which they are to be 
attained. H. F. J. 


Lectures on Preaching. By Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. 

New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1879. 

These lectures are not remarkable either for profound thought 
or literary execution. There has been no effort to make them 
such. They are really chapters from the experience of a true 
and successful preacher, simply and earnestly told. As you read 
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them, you feel that there is behind them a man who has thorough 
faith in the reality and greatness of his vocation; who is sure 
that the printed page, however rich in diction and thought, can 
never replace the word spoken by one who has tried the truth he 
preaches, and knows its value; and who has an intense conviction 
that a true sermon is not “a great effort,” but something intended 
to reach the conscience, and to lead men and women to holier 
lives; and that to be a true sermon it must “be composed with the 
congregation in view.” “To this genuine faith in the solemnity, 
value, and personal application of pulpit work are added many 
excellent suggestions concerning the practical conduct of it, 
showing that the author’s experience has taught him that the 
most ardent piety needs to be ballasted with common sense and 
good judgment. For these virtues, the lectures are good and 
profitable reading, not only for those who occupy the doctrinal 
position of Dr. Simpson, but almost equally so for those who do 


not. G. R. 


Memoir of George David Cummins, D.D., First Bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. By his wife. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 

One does not expect that a wife’s account of the life and char- 
acter of a husband whom she loved and respected will be a 
model of strict impartiality. Yet as you open this volume and 
look at the portrait, which faces the title-page, you instinctively 
feel that this was a strong, earnest, and genial man, of whom a 
wife has a right to speak well. The story, told largely by his 
own letters, confirms the impression. Bishop Cummins was a 
thorough churchman of the evangelical type. Gifted with a fine 
presence, a melodious voice, and great natural oratorical powers, 
warmly attached to the doctrines and methods of his own church, 
and believing that by and through them human beings could be 
best reached and saved, he achieved at Norfolk, Richmond, Balti- 
more, and Chicago, where he preached for twenty years, an un- 
questioned and unusual success. And when, in 1866, he was 
elected Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, nothing seemed less likely 
than that he should become a seceder from the church of which 
he had been so efficient a supporter. In fact, he for a long period 
resisted the influences which tended that way, and does not seem 
to have admitted even to himself the possibility of such a result. 
Finally he became convinced that the drift of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church in America towards extreme ritualism and sac- 
erdotalism —that is, to essential Romanism — was. too strong to 
be resisted inside its communion. Thereupon he resigned his 
bishopric, and helped to originate that church movement which in 
a brief five years has attained to considerable strength and con- 
sistency. This memoir would be valuable, if for no other reason, 
because it furnishes in a moderate space a clear account, not only 
of the steps by which the separation of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church from the older body was accomplished, but also of the 
motives and convictions which led to that secession. If we are 
to trust to the account before us, in all the heats which followed 
the division Bishop Cummins acted the part of a clear-minded, 
courageous, and magnanimous Christian gentleman, who held 
fast to his convictions and advanced them by all proper means, 
but who, when reviled, reviled not again. G. RB. 


The New Puritan. New England two hundred years ago. Some 
account of the life of Robert Pike, who defended the Quakers, 
resisted clerical domination, and opposed the ‘witchcraft prose- 
cution. By J.S. Pike. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Our former minister at the Hague, a special correspondent of 


the Tribune, and an exceedingly instructive writer, has con- 
structed out of the slenderest materials an excellent account of 
his ancestor,—a thorough-going Puritan, yet no persecutor; a 
conservative, yet open-mouthed in reproving clerical despotism; 
an acknowledged “ orthodox,” yet a stanch upholder of spiritual 
liberty. For nearly half a century he held office, civil and mili- 
tary; sometimes representing only himself, but cheered by the 
increasing favor of his better view of affairs. His grand contro- 
versy with the General Court maintained the right of unor- 
dained persons to preach. For his criticism of this prohibition of 
Quaker ministrations he was disfranchised entirely for a while, 
but finally triumphed, public sentiment rising up to his vindica- 
tion. Then, in 1675, he was excommunicated from the Salisbury 
church by its bigoted pastor, for resisting his spiritual despotism. 
This battle, too, Pike won after a while; the doughty major 
seemed to have enjoyed the wrestle with principalities and 
powers, and to have been more than a match for the very aged 
divine. In 1692, he took a noble stand against the witchcraft- 
prosecution, arguing that the evidence was wholly untrustworthy, 
which of course subjected him to attack as an accomplice of 
Satan; but the Mrs. Bradbury whom he tried to help was sen- 
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tenced in spite of him, and only escaped by the relenting of 
popular feeling. 

Once, certainly, his enemies turned the tables upon the val- 
iant Robert. Having to go up to Boston on public business 
after attending both Sunday services and holding a prayer- 
meeting at home, he took advantage of the twilight to journey 
to the ferry on the Merrimack and shorten his struggle with the 
March mud. Unhappily, the clouds lifted just as he rode by an 
enemy's house, who at once, prosecuting the church-member for 
violating the holy day, obtained judgment in ten shillings, besides 
costs. This prosecutor seems to have had an ancient grudge 
against the major; so that the lifting of this ancient veil shows 
that human nature two hundred years ago was much the same as 
human nature to-day,— zeal for God’s house being made to cover 


over personal spite. H. 


Nadeschda. A Poem in Nine Cantos. By Johan Ludvig Rune- 
berg. Translated from the Swedish by Marie A. Brown. Pub- 
lished by M. A. Brown. Boston. 1879. 

The preface to this translation wins our interest at once, being 
the novel history of the life of a Finnish poet, of whom we know 
so little. It lets us into scenes quite foreign to us, and prepares 
us to welcome the poem. 

The author, we should judge, has done her work faithfully, and 
she deserves credit for having divined-the thoughts of a strange 
tongue, and brought them to our ears in clear and unaffected Eng- 
lish. The story does not impress us as one of much original power, 
and its charm probably lies in its earnestness and its versification. 
Here it loses by a translation. No translation can give the 
melody of the original, although if it is done by a poet it may be 
a transfusion of the poem equally beautiful, like some of Long- 
fellow’s German ballads. 

The author, in her praiseworthy desire to be simple and literal 
in her version, often fails in dignity of style, and many of her 
lines are unpoetic, and her choice of words is sometimes infelici- 
tous. Simplicity and beauty can be combined, as we see in 
Bryant’s translation of the Iliad. 

There is no evidence of carelessness on the part of the trans- 
lator, and we should say the fault might lie with her partly in a 


want of ear for the cadences of poetry and their delicate union 
with a fine thought. 
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The habit of inverting sentences is very natural in a transla- 
tion,— Pope’s Homer is not free from it,— but it obscures the free 
flow of the idea and sound. We find this fault here; but the 
author often has some fine, clear, and really poetic lines, which 


show what she may accomplish in a future effort. Meanwhile, 
we thank her for her conscientious work. 


An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. By Geo. 
L. Cary, of the Meadville Theological School. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1379. 

Few more pretentious text-books contain the results of so 
much painstaking care and patient labor as this little manual of 
sixty-six pages; and it is care and work judiciously expended. 
The Professor of New Testament Interpretation at Meadville has 
condensed into it such of the results of his many years’ experi- 
ence as an instructor as may be made useful in acquiring an ele- 
mentary knowledge of New Testament Greek. He has confined 
himself rigorously to forms and constructions that occur in the 
New Testament, and presented these in a series of progressive 
lessons, with reading exercises, and very clear and succinct expla- 
nations. He has thus been able to condense into forty lessons 
all that is most essential to the subject. The book is marked 
by great accuracy and a fine sense of proportion, as would be 
expected by those who know the author’s discriminating judg- 
ment, thorough scholarship, and almost heroic industry. Every 
new Greek word is accompanied with a reference to the chapter 
and verse where it is found, and a complete vocabulary and 
table of forms is found at the end. This little work, by far the 
most adequate of its kind, should have had a place in the series 
of Language Primers lately published. 


Tribute to William Cullen Bryant. By Robert C. Waterston, 
at the Meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, June 
13, 1878. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 

It would not be easy to find anywhere a more touching and 
beautiful memorial of a most interesting and gifted man than is 
contained in this pamphlet. The interior life of the poet is 
brought before us, and we see how beautifully it was in harmony 
with his poetry. It is not often that the ideal of a great poet 
finds so true an illustration in his daily thought and life. Mr. 
Waterston had rare opportunities of knowing Mr. Bryant, and he 
has made the most delicate and fitting use of the knowledge 
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which he gained from personal intercourse and unreserved inti- 
macy under circumstances which brought them very closely 
together. 


Resurgit: A Collection of Hymns and Songs of the Resurrec- 
tion. Edited with Notes, by Frank Foxcroft. With an Intro- 
duction by A. P. Peabody, DD. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


To that large class of Christian men and women who are inter- 
ested in sacred poetry, this will be a highly valued and devoutly 
cherished volume. It contains the best Easter hymns of the 
Greek and of the Latin Church,— grand hymns from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, and, not inferior to any others, those 
which were composed originally in our English tongue. It isa 
volume rich in poetic fervor and the joyous religious inspiration 
which would impart courage and strength and lift us into a 
holier life. 


The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. By Charles 
Wells Russell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1878. 


The purpose of this book appears to be to give a picture of 
society and civilization in the East at the period of its conquest 
by Mohammed. If Damascus was the whirlpool of intrigue, 
assassination, misrule, and wantonness here depicted it sorely 
deserved the surgery of the Prophet’s scimitar. The best part of 
the book is historical and descriptive. The story is involved, 
improbable, and awkwardly told. There is frequent lapse of 
taste, and occasional lapse of something more fundamental. The 
author indulges a good deal in florid description of the Walt 
Whitman inventory-like sort, and sometimes verges on Walt 
Whitman’s freedom as to things permissible to be described. 


Unity. A Pamphlet Mission for Freedom, Fellowship, and Char- 
acter in Religion. Chicago. Feb. 1, 1879. 


This number of Unity contains a fresh and interesting sermon 
from Mr. Wendte, on “We See What We Are.” 

The Sunday-School Lessons of Mrs. Lesley and Mrs, Head are, 
like the former ones of Mrs. Wells, full of good wholesome sug- 


gestions to teachers and scholars in regard to the practical duties 
of life. 





